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THE RELIGION OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE. 


Tue general form and complexion of Hinduism is familiar enough to 
those who take interest in the subject of Asiatic religions. Many 
persons know that the Hindus are divided, as to their theology, into 
various sects, schools, and orders; that their orthodox Brahmanical 
doctrines express an esoteric Pantheism by an exoteric Polytheism ; 
and that the mass of the people worship innumerable gods with end- 
less diversity of ritual. A few students of India in England know a 
great deal more than this; but I doubt whether any one who has 
not lived among Hindus can adequately realise the astonishing 
variety of their ordinary religious beliefs, the constant changes of 
shape and colour which these beliefs undergo, the extraordinary 
fecundity of the superstitious sentiment—in short, the scope, range, 
depth, and height of religious ideas and practices prevailing simul- 
taneously among the population of one country, or of one not very 
extensive province. It is not easy, indeed, for Europeans of this 
century to realise the condition even of a great continent in which there 
are no nationalities ; or to perceive how in a mere loose conglomera- 
tion of tribes, races, and castes the notion of religious unity, or even 
of common consent by a people as to the fundamental bases of 
worship, can hardly be comprehended, much less entertained. For 
nationality is, as we know, a thing of modern growth; when 
Charlemagne restored the Western Empire, he swept within its pale 
not nations but tribes—F ranks and Saxons, Lombards and Gauls—just 
as we have subdued and now rule, in India, Sikhs, Pathans, Rajpits, 
and Marathas. It is therefore, perhaps, from India that we at this 
day can best represent to ourselves and appreciate the vast external 
reform worked upon the heathen world by Christianity, as it was 
organised and executed throughout Europe by the combined 
authority of the Holy Roman Empire and the Church Catholic. 


From this Asiatic standpoint, looking down upon a tangled jungle of 
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disorderly superstitions, upon ghosts and demons, demigods, and 
deified saints; upon household gods, tribal gods, local gods, 
universal gods—with their countless shrines and temples, and the 
din of their discordant rites; upon deities who abhor a fly’s death, 
upon those who delight still in human victims, and upon those who 
would not either sacrifice or offering—looking down upon such a 
religious chaos, throughout a vast region never subdued or levelled 
(like all Western Asia) by Mahomedan or Christian monotheism, 
we realise the huge enterprise undertaken by those who first. 
set forth to establish one Faith for all mankind, and an universal 
Church on earth. We perceive more clearly what classic paganism 
was by realising what Hinduism actually is. We have been so 
much habituated in Europe to associate any great historic religion 
with the idea of a Church (if not in its medieval sense, then 
in the sense of a congregation of the faithful), that most of us 
assign this kind of settled character and organic form to paganism, 
modern or ancient, so long as it is not barbarism. We are thus 
prone to assume that a people like the Hindus, with their history, 
literature, sacred books, and accumulated traditions, must by this 
time have built up some radical dogmas, or at least some definite 
conceptions of divinity, which the upper classes would have imposed 
on the crowd as limits to mere superstitious phantasy. For centuries 
Christianity has marched, along its entire settled frontier, with no 
other religion beside Mahomedanism, which has distinctive tenets and 
a firmly-set pale; therefore we do not readily appreciate the state of 
millions of Hindus to whom any such common bond or cireumscrip- 
tion is altogether wanting. We can scarcely comprehend an ancient 
religion, still alive and powerful, which is a mere troubled sea, 
without shore or visible horizon, driven to and fro by the winds of 
boundless credulity and grotesque invention. 

I have supposed, therefore, that it might be worth while to 
attempt a brief description of the actual condition, character, and 
tendencies of the religious beliefs now prevailing in one province of 
India. It will present, I believe, a fair average sample of Hinduism 
as a whole, like a pail of water taken out of a pond. But I do not 
purpose to draw the well-known figures of Brahmanic theology, nor 
to rehearse standard myths and heroic fables common to all India. 
The doctrine of Brahmanism, and the whole apparatus of its cere- 
monial, with its sects, orthodox or heterodox, flourish in this par- 
ticular province much as they do in all others; I assume that the 
outline of them has been studied and understood. My present plan 
is to try whether the different superstitious notions and forms of: 
worship which fall under everyday observation in an Indian district, 
can be arranged so as to throw any light upon recent theories as to 
the gradual upward growth and successive development of religion 
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through connected stages. That the sphere of observation has, for 
the purposes of this essay, been mostly confined within provincial 
limits, is a condition not without certain advantages. By comparing 
different ages, diverse societies, and men under dissimilar physical 
environment, we may collect without difficulty every species and 
variety of superstition required to fit up our respective theories of 
religious evolution ; and people have thus been accustomed to con- 
nect such hypotheses with the supposition of infinite diversity of 
habitation or race scattered over long periods of time. But if the 
living specimens can all be gathered from one country, then their 
affinity may seem more probable, and the manner of their sequence 
or descent more intelligible. At any rate, the study of such theories 
may be found easier and more within compass of accurate research ; 
while it may be interesting (setting aside all theories) to observe a 
whole vegetation of cognate beliefs sprouting up in every stage of 
growth beneath the shadow of the great orthodox traditions and 
allegories of Brahmanism. 

The province (commonly called Berar) from which I have drawn 
my facts is situated nearly in the centre of India; it is almost 
identical in area with the present kingdom of Greece on the main- 
land; and it contains 2,250,000 inhabitants, of whom 155,000 are 
Musalmans, and the rest (of the natives) are loosely called Hindus. 
Now just as the word Hindu is no national or even geographical 
denomination, but signifies vaguely a fortuitous conglomeration of 
sects, tribes, races, hereditary professions, and pure castes; so the 
religion of this population of Hindus is at first sight a heterogeneous 
confusion. Without doubt much of this miscellany may be at once 
referred, for its source, to the composite character of the people. 
The Hindus proper, who can be ranged in known castes, have come 
in by migrations from North, South, and West; there is a strong 
non-Aryan leaven in the dregs of the agricultural class, derived 
from the primitive races which have gradually melted down into 
settled life and thus become fused with the general community ; 
while these same races are still distinct tribes in the wild tracts of 
hill and jungle. Nevertheless, the various superstitions have long 
ceased to correspond with ethnic varieties; they have even little 
accordance with gradations of social position or of civil estate. 
Moreover, the characteristic which, after close examination, most 
strikes an European observer, is not so much the heterogeneity of 
the popular religion taken at a glance, as the fact that it is a thing 
which is constantly growing ; that it is perceptibly following certain 
modes of generation, transmutation, and growth, which point 
toward and lead up from the lower toward the higher kinds of 
belief. Here, as everywhere in like conditions, the floating and 
molecular state of society has prevented religious consolidation ; while 
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again the multiformity of religion reacts continually upon the 
society, subjecting its constitution to a perpetual morcellement. And 
the wedges which have riven asunder and are keeping separate the 
general mass of the Indian people are furnished and applied by the 
system of Caste. The two great outward and visible signs of caste 
fellowship, intermarriage and the sharing of food, are the bonds 
which unite or isolate groups. Now Caste seems to be the stereotype 
mould which has in India preserved those antique prejudices of 
blood and religion that have been worn out or destroyed in almost 
all countries of equal or inferior civilization; and so far as caste 
is by origin Ethnological, Political, or Professional, its tendency in 
modern India is to subside and fade away out of active life. But 
to this threefold classification (by Professor MaxMiiller)' of the source 
of Indian caste must be added, I submit, a fourth term—Sectarian 
—meaning the castes which are produced by difference of religion, 
by new gods, new rites, new views, and new dogmas. While the 
three first-named sources are virtually closed, this fourth source is 
still open and flowing, and its effect upon the social fabric is still 
actively dissolvent. Where tribal and political distinctions are 
blending and amalgamating according to the ordinary operation of 
civilizing forces, this process is in India continually interrupted and 
foiled by the religious element of disseveration; the community, 
instead of coalescing, is again split up by divergencies of doctrine, of 
ritual, or by some mere caprice of superstition, into separate bodies 
which eat and intermarry only among themselves, thus establishing 
and preserving isolation. New objects of Fetich adoration are con- 
tinually being discovered and becoming popular ; certain shrines get 
into fashion, or an image is set up, or a temple built ; new prophets 
arise with fresh messages to deliver, or with fresh rules for a devout 
life. Holy men are canonized by the vox populi after death, or even 
attain apotheosis as incarnations of the elder gods; and these also 
have usually their recognised disciples. In fact, the chief among 
these moralists and miracle-workers are the founders of sects, and 
sects always tend to become sub-castes. Thus the objects of Hindu 
adoration are constantly changing, so that the Indian Pantheon, 
like the Eastern palace in the Persian parable, is but a caravanserai ; 
the great dome endures with little change, but its occupants come 
and go. And these novelties of teaching or practice mark off the 
persons who adopt them; the devotees often become known by a 
separate denomination which denotes a peculiar discipline or tenet, 
or perhaps only the exclusive worship of one god or deified man. 
So that, if a metaphor may be borrowed from physical science, we 
may say that in India all Hindu religions belong to the fissiparous 
order—they have the property of disseverance into minute portions, 
each of which retains life and growth. And as each sect slowly, but 


(1) “Chips from a German Workshop.” 
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surely, gravitates towards a caste, the result is that continual piece- 
meal dissection by religious anarchy of the body politic, which I 
have endeavoured to describe. 

We can perceive the vestiges of similar tendencies even in Great 
Britain, where very peculiar sectaries like the Quakers have lived 
and married for generations among themselves, and where any 
radical antagonism of creeds is still a serious bar to matrimony. 
But the state of things in India can only be realised by supposing 
that the Irvingites, for instance, should have become, as an inevitable 
and obvious consequence of their distinctive tenets, a class so entirely 
apart from the rest of England that marriage beyond the com- 
munion would be illegal, and dining with them an intolerable scandal 
to Churchmen.' 

To give any intelligible account of beliefs and liturgies thus 
complicated, some system of classification appears necessary. I have 
therefore attempted to adopt one, though I do not pretend to much 
confidence in the hypothesis which it involves. Taking as the 
lowest stage of religious thought that conception which seems the 
most narrow and superficial, and proceeding upward as the ideas 
which I suppose to lie at the root of each conception become wider 
and more far-fetched, I should distribute the popular worship that 
can now be witnessed within Berar into the grades here following. 
I should explain that these divisions in no way denote separate bodies 
of exclusive votaries, nor do they correspond even with any parallel 
steps of civilized intelligence or of social position. The average 
middle-class Hindu might be brought by one part or another of his 
everyday religious practice, within any or many of these classes, 
namely :— 

1. The worship of mere stocks and stones and of local configura- 
tions, which are unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 

2. The worship of things inanimate, which are gifted with mys- 
terious motion. 

3. The worship of animals which are feared. 

4. The worship of visible things animate or inanimate which are 
directly or indirectly useful and profitable, or which possess any 
incomprehensible function or property. 

5. The worship of a Deo, or spirit, a thing without form and void 


(1) Much might be suggested here (in support of what Sir Henry Maine has recently 
pointed out) upon the peculiar influence of the English law in arresting in India this 
process of constant change; in stereotyping institutions once found to exist, or perhaps 
only found by books to have existed ; the facts having been long since transformed. A 
very notable example of this may be seen in the history and present state of the new 
sect called Brahmo Somaj. They are philosophical deists, who disapprove of the common 
Hindu marriage ceremonies; but they dare not disregard them, because any omission 
of rites might invalidate their marriage in an English court of law. Had no court 
existed, they would have gone their own way, and become a sub-caste, with matrimonial 
rules of their own, which would have been recognised as perfectly valid, for Brahmists, 
by all Hindus. 
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—the vague impersonation of the wncanny sensation that comes over 
one at certain places, 

6. The worship of dead relatives and other deceased persons known 
in their lifetime to the worshipper. 

7. The worship of persons who had a great reputation during 
life, or who died in some strange or notorious way—at shrines. 

8. The worship, in temples, of the persons belonging to the fore- 
going class, as demigods or subordinate deities. 

9. The worship of manifold local incarnations of the elder deities, 
and of their symbols. 

10. The worship of departmental deities. 

11. The worship of the ancient incarnations and personifications 

handed down by the Hindu scriptures. 

' This category comprises, I think, all the different kinds of Fetich- 
ism and Polytheism which make up the popular religion of Berar. 
With the inner and higher sides of Hindu teaching and belief 
known in the country I do not now pretend to deal, except so far as 
these doctrines have degenerated into mere idolatry of symbols, a 
relapse to which they are constantly liable. And with regard 
to the varieties of worship in the catalogue just finished, they 
are of course deeply tinged throughout by the strong sky- 
light reflection of over-arching Brahmanism ; whence the topmost 
classes now pretend to derive their meaning immediately. Yet it 
may be said of all (except perhaps of the latest classes in the 
series) that these ideas are not so much the offspring of Brahmanism 
as its children by adoption—they have not sprung out of any 
authoritative teaching or revelation which would control and guide 
their development, nor are they the decaying survivals either of a 
higher faith or of a lower superstition. They are living and fertile 
conceptions; of species constantly germinating and throwing up 
new shoots, in the present age and in the country where they are 
found. 

The Worship of Stocks or Stones, for instance, is an active species 
which incessantly spreads and reproduces itself before our eyes, 
with different modifications that all eventually find their place and 
meaning in the general order of the people’s religion. I have 
placed this worship in my lowest class, because I take it to represent 
the earliest phase of Indian Fetichism now existing. Let Fetichism 
be defined as the straightforward objective adoration of visible sub- 
stances fancied to possess some mysterious influence or faculty ; then 
I suppose that the intelligence which argues that a stock or stone 
embodies divinity, only because it has a queer, unusual form, 
expresses a very low type of Fetichism. And to this type I am 
disposed to refer, for their original idea and motive, all such 
practices as the worship of a stone oddly shaped, of a jutting bit 
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of rock, a huge boulder lying alone in the plain, a circle of stones, a 
peculiar mark on the hill-side or a hummock atop, an ancient 
carved pillar, a milestone unexpectedly set up where none was 
before, with strange hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, fossils with 
their shell marks; in fact, any object of the kind that catches 
attention as being out of the common way. Now the Brahmanic 
explanation of this reverence for curious-looking things, especially 
for things conical and concave, is very well known; but these 
interpretations appear to belong to a later symbolism, which is 
always invented by the more ingenious to account with orthodoxy 
for what is really nothing but primitive Fetichism rising into a 
higher atmosphere. I mean that this worship would prevail in 
India if the Brahmanic symbolism had never been thought of—does 
prevail, as a fact, in other far-distant countries. For the feeling 
which actuates the uninitiated Indian worshipper of stocks and 
stones, or of what are called freaks of nature, is in its essence that 
simple awe of the unusual which belongs to no particular religion. 
It survives in England to this day in the habit of ascribing grotesque 
and striking landmarks or puzzling antiquities to the Devil, who is, or 
has been, the residuary legatee of all obsolete Pagan superstitions in 
Christian countries. In any district of India such objects or local con- 
figurations as the Devil’s Quoits (near Stanton), the Devil’s Jumps (in 
Surrey), or the Devil’s Punch-bowl (in Sussex), would be worshipped ; 
similar things are actually worshipped all over Berar, and in every 
case some signification, either mythical or symbolical, is contrived 
by some expert Brahman to justify and authorise the custom. Yet 
I feel certain that among the vulgar there is at first no arriére pensée, 
or second meaning, in their adoration. The worshipper requires no 
such motive, he asks for no sign, offers no prayer, expects no reward. 
He pays reverent attentions to the Unaccountable Thing, the start- 
ling expression of an unknown power, and goes his way. It is not 
difficult to perceive how this original downright adoration of queer- 
looking objects is modified by passing into the higher order of 
imaginative superstition. First, the stone is the abode of some 
spirit; its curious shape or situation betraying possession. Next, 
this strange form or aspect argues some design, or handiwork, of 
supernatural beings, or is the vestige of their presence on earth ; and 
one step further lands us in the world-wide regions of mythology and 
heroic legend, when the natural remarkable features of a hill, a cleft 
rock, a cave, or a fossil, commemorate the miracles and feats of some 
saint, demi-god, or full-blown deity. Berar is abundantly furnished 
with such fables, and beyond them we get, as I think, to the re- 
garding of stones as emblems of mysterious attributes, to the 
phallic rites, to the Saligram or fossil in which Vishnu is manifest, 
.and to all that class of notions which entirely separate the outward 
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image from the power really worshipped. So that at last we emerge 
into pure symbolism, as when anything appears to be selected arbi- 
trarily to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration. I know a 
Hindu officer of great shrewdness and very fair education, who 
devotes several hours daily to the elaborate worship of five round 
pebbles, which he has appointed to be his symbol of Omnipotence. 
He believes in One all-pervading Divinity, but he must have some- 
thing to handle and address. 

It may be affirmed that the adoration of Things Inanimate having 
motion is, even in its rudest expression, more reasonable than the 
habit of staring with awe at a big stone, and may therefore be held 
to mark a slight advance toward higher levels. In Berar we have 
the worship of elements as Fetich, of elements inhabited and directed 
by local spirits, and of elements with mythological origin or descent 
from the gods. Water runs up this whole gamut or scale of religious 
expression. The honours paid to a running brook, a hot spring, or 
to a river that alternately floods and falls—causing famine or 
abundance, bringing riches or ruin—are intended for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries ; and this notion of material 
identity seems preserved by the customs of bathing in sacred streams, 
of self-drowning, and of witch-dipping, which last custom resembles 
exactly that of England.’ Suicide and witch-dipping in rivers 
present both sides of the same conception—acceptance or rejection 
by the divine element. Further on, the water-power is no longer 
deified nature, but controlled by a supernatural spirit—we have the 
Kelpie who inhabits rivers under the form of a buffalo and personifies 
their effects. His name is Mahisoba, he has no image, but a buffalo’s 
head is cut off and deposited on his altar. After this we ascend to 
mythologic fictions about the origin and descent of the greater rivers 
from the Hindu heaven, and to legends of streams turned, stopped, 
or otherwise engineered by interposition of the divine energy 
incarnate. The Southern Berar country is much tossed about by 
intersecting ridges and devious hill-ranges. The rivers pierce their 
way down from the watersheds by sharp angles and deep cuttings 
which suggest mighty forces. A torrent goes struggling and 
rushing through its channel choked by huge rocks and broken 
by rapids. The muffled roar of its waters, which cease not night 
or day, affect the mind with a sense of endless labour and pain; 
you might well fancy that the river-god was moaning over his 
eternal task of cleaving stony barriers and drawing down the tough 
basalt hills. Fire is a great Hindu Fetich, but it is nowhere in 
Berar generated spontaneously ; and I believe that even the worship 
of Agni, the fire-god, has fallen to desuetude. The sun is the 
tribal god, as Fetich, of the aboriginal Korkus who live apart among 





(1) It will be recollected that an old Frenchman was drowned in Essex, on suspicion 
of sorcery, so late as the year of grace 1863. 
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the northern hills of Berar; of course he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines regarding his 
personality. Tree-worship has a wide range. A tree is first 
reverenced as a thing to be feared, having sentient existence and 
mysterious potency, as proved by waving branches and weird sounds. 
Next, fruitful trees are honoured for yielding good fruits, which are 
bestowed yearly in more or less quantity according to some hidden 
caprice that may possibly be propitiated; then a particular species 
becomes sacred to a well-known god; or a great solitary trunk 
becomes the abode of a nameless impalpable spirit ; or a dark grove 
or thicket may be his habitation. Soon this is perceived to be 
ground sacred to one of the acknowledged Hindu deities, with 
recognised titles and attributes; either by having got woven into 
some myth or local legend, or because some pious person sets up 
a temple therein, or because an anchorite fixes his hermitage there 
and devotes himself to a particular divinity. There are several 
thickets and clumps of trees in Berar, from which no stick is ever 
cut, nor even the dead wood picked up, though firewood is scarce and 
timber valuable. You will usually find a temple or shrine among 
the trees; but the sanctity of the spot does not necessarily derive 
from. the building, the converse is more likely to be the case; and 
I conjecture that these dim and dusky retreats have usually been at 
first consecrated to the gods by some alarming accident or apparition 
which betokened the presence of a deity. 

It does not seem hard to trace up thus in India, from the root of 
primitive tree-worship, the growth and ramification of the innumerable 
customs which, in the East as once in England, ascribe essential 
virtues to certain trees in matters of ritual use and magic practice. 
In Berar different families are said to pay exclusive honour to certain 
kinds of trees; the rod of a special wood still divines water, and 
witches are scourged with switches of the castor-oil plant, which 
possesses sovereign virtue in the exorcising and dislodging of the 
evil power. I think the English held hazelwood to be of specific 
efficacy in both cases, for detecting water and witches; while the 
Maypole and the misletoe are supposed to be relics of early Keltic 
tree-worship. But in England the pedigree of these customs is dim, 
dubious, and disputable ; the Church has for ages been denouncing 
and stamping out the ancient indigenous superstitions. Whereas in 
India the aboriginal autocthonic ideas of the country folk have been 
subjected to no persecution by dominant faiths, so that the entire 
concatenation of these ideas may be exhibited and tested within one 
province ; the various practices and beliefs are alive before us; the 
sequence of them is close; we can collect the evidence of our eyes 
and verify it by cross-examination of devout believers, men far above 
the mental calibre of ignorant savages and rude peasants. 

The worship of Animals, which by their appearance or habits 
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alarm and startle human beings, is so obvious in its primitive reason, 
and so common throughout India, that it needs no detailed descrip- 
tion for Berar. Of course the tiger, wolf, monkey, serpent, and, 
above all serpents, the cobra di capella, are the most prominent 
objects of reverence. Some modifications and later aspects of the 
primordial instinct toward propitiation of a fearsome beast may be 
noticed. For instance, a malignant tiger’s body may be possessed 
by the unquiet ghost of a dead man; or it may be the disguise 
adopted by a living sorcerer of evil temper. In another province 
an old witch, suspected of roving at night under a striped skin, had 
all her teeth knocked out to disable her. Here we have the transi- 
tion from a simple Fetich to the idea of a disembodied spirit, and of 
possession. Then the idea gets completely metaphysical ; the tiger 
is an evil demon, without antecedent connection with humanity ; and 
the terror spread abroad by such a pest become wholly supernatural 
has led to the institution of a Departmental god, just as a violent 
epidemic necessitates a special administration to control it. Any 
application having reference to the ravages of a tiger, may be 
addressed to Waghdeo, though the particular beast who vexes you 
should also be cajoled with offerings. But the most complete and 
absolute elevation of an animal to the higher ranks of deified beings 
is to be seen in the case of Hanumdn, who from a sacred monkey 
has risen, through mists of heroic fable, to be the universal tutelary 
God of all village settlements. The setting up of his image in the 
midst of a hamlet is the outward and visible sign and token of fixed 
habitation, so that he is found in every township. Ward, in his work 
on the Hindu religion, says that the monkey is venerated in memory 
of the demigod Hanuman, which seems to be plainly putting the cart 
before the horse ; Hanuman is now generally supposed to have been 
adopted into the Hindu heaven, from the Non-Aryan or aboriginal 
idolatries; though, to my mind, any Indian of this day, Aryan or 
Non-Aryan, would surely fall down and worship at first sight of such 
a beast as the ape. Then there is the modern idea that this god was 
really a great chief of some such aboriginal tribe as those which to 
this day dwell almost like wild creatures in the remote forests of India ; 
and this may well be the nucleus of fact at the bottom of the famous 
legend regarding him. It seems as if hero-worship and animal- 
worship had got mixed up in the myth of Hanuman. At any rate 
his traditions and attributes illustrate curiously the process by which a 
mere animal Fetich, dreaded for his ugliness and half-human ways, soon 
rises to be an elfin king of the monkey tribe, next becomes a powerful 
genius, and latterly emerges into the full glory of divine Avatdr, sur- 
rounded by the most extravagant fables to explain away the simian 
head and tail which have stuck to him through all his meta- 
morphoses. 


Some examples may be given of the simple and superficial indica- 
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tions which suffice to prove divine manifestations in animals. The 
goat has a peculiar trick of shivering at intervals, and this is taken 
to be the affatus. In the North of India he is turned loose along a 
disputed border-line, and where he shivers there is the mark set up; 
the Thugs would only sacrifice a goat if their patroness Devi had 
signified acceptance by one of these tremors, but then they washed 
the animal to make him shake himself the quicker. Obviously this 
habit (like the bray of an ass, which is one of the strongest omens) 
is ascribed to supernatural seizure, because it is uncertain, inexplicable, 
and apparently motiveless. I remark, in passing, that the scapegoat 
is an institution widely known and constantly used in India. The 
cat is, I think, comparatively unnoticed by Indian credulity, though 
her squalling at night boded ill to Thugs. I infer that only in lands 
where the great carnivora have been exterminated does she keep up 
the last faint relics of primitive animal-worship. With wild beasts 
that are a real plague and horror she has no chance in competition 
for the honours of diablerie ; but her nocturnal wanderings, her 
noiseless motions, and her capacity for sudden demoniac fierceness 
distinguish her from other domesticated animals; so that her un- 
canny reputation still survives among the obscure pagan superstitions 
yet haunting us under the name of witchcraft. 

The worship of Things and creatures beneficial might be classed 
apart from and after that of puzzling and menacing things, dead or 
alive, because the idea of gratitude and of boons attainable by propi- 
tiations seems a step in advance of the idea of averting ills. I have 
already alluded to the reverence paid to fruitful trees; and every one 
knows that horned cattle, the wealth of a simple society, are adored 
throughout India. Comte remarks that this feeling has preserved 
certain species of plants and animals through the ages when no 
ownership existed to protect them; but after all they were really 
preserved by the universal appreciation of their value ; and worship 
was only the savage man’s expression of his sense of that value, 
combined with his ignorance of the laws which gave or withheld it. 

Next after Plants and Animals, in the order of progress from the 
simple to the more complex notions—I should place the grotesque 
practice of worshipping Implements, Utensils, and the Tools of the 
trade or craft by which one subsists. Not only does the husbandman 
pray to his plough, the fisher to his net,’ the weaver to his loom ; 
but the scribe adores his pen, and the banker his account books. 
Each sets up the thing itself as a Fetich, does it homage, and makes 
offering before it. To ascribe to the implements the power which 
lies in the guiding hand or brain, is at least a thought farther 


(1) Compare Habakkuk, i. 16, “Therefore they sacrifice unto their net,” &c. Of this 
custom, the most sensational example was to be found among the Thugs, who used to 


worship the pickaxe which they carrigd for speedy burial of their victims on the spot of 
the murder. 
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fetched than to adore the generation of fruit on a tree, or the swelling 
udders of acow. Of course the image survives and is reflected over 
and over aguin in the legends of medizval magic, of magic swords, 
enchanted armour, seven-leagued boots, and the like. Moreover, I 
take this tool-worship of the Hindus to be the earliest phase or type 
of the tendency which later on leads those of one guild or of the 
same walk in life to support and cultivate one god who is elected, in 
lieu of individual tool-fetiches melted down, to preside over their 
craft or trade interests. 

Up to this point I have been trying to classify the different kinds 
of worship of palpable objects, or, at farthest, of substances which by 
their shape or their qualities appear to evidence possession by a spirit, 
or the working of a superhuman occult power. The idea which sug- 
gests fear and (consequently) worship of Spiritual beings invisible, 
without form, name, or specific substantiality—is, I suppose, deeper 
and more abstract. It pervades the whole religious atmosphere of 
Central India. Every mysterious grewsome-looking dell, cavern, 
steep pass, and wild desolate hill-top or ridge has its Deo; never 
seen of man, but fe/t by those who visit the spot—by shepherds and 
herdsmen camping out far amid the melancholy wolds, or by 
travellers along the lonely tracks. The notion of fixed habitation in 
and identity with some object has now expanded into the notion of a 
haunting. But the whereabouts is sometimes marked by a heap of 
stones, sometimes by rags tied to a bush; occasionally by chains 
suspended mystically from a cliff or a tree; or the spirit wanders 
round a huge old banyan-tree or ruined temple.’ As yet, however, he 
has no name, no history or distinct origin, and his range is limited 
territorially. Yet within the uncertain limits of his aunt he can make 
himself very obnoxious if not duly propitiated ; and fortunately there 
are always to be found pious men who have devoted themselves to 
decyphering (for a consideration) the signs of his displeasure. 

This is, I conjecture, the dim penumbra, the vague floating deisi- 
daimonia, which envelops embryonic conceptions of positive forms 
belonging to deities recognisable by name and character. I surmise 
that this misty zone must have been passed through before a clearer 
air was first reached; before people gradually evolved out of these 
shadowy terrors the definite outline of their anthropomorphism. 
And I suspect this stage to mark the first imaginings of superhuman 
beings finally dissociated from their visible shells, that is, from their 
manifestations as individuals through natural substances, a stone, a 
tree, or a beast. The next step after this may be guessed to be the 
investing of this unseen intangible spirit with a man’s individuality, 

(1) Mr. Bowring, in his ‘ Eastern Experiences ’’ (1871), describes the Spirit-houses 
found in the Mysore forests—little sheds built over the white ant-hills, and dedicated 
(as I understand) to the wood-demons generally. Captain Forsyth, writing about the 


highlands of Berar, mentions that when the Gonds fell the wood on a hill-side, they 
leave a little clump, to serve as a refuge for the elf or spirit whom they have dislodged. 
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though without a visible body; and thus the transition to anthro- 
pomorphism—from unseen spirits in general to unseen spirits in 
particular—is represented, as I venture to infer, by the worship of 
the ghosts of dead relatives. For it is easier to imagine that the 
active intelligence and familiar soul which have just left a corpse 
still exist round you in an invisible personality, than- to abstract the 
notion of definite spiritual beings belonging by origin to an order 
quite distinct from humanity. Thus in Berar the aboriginal tribes, 
which are as yet little touched by Brahmanic doctrines, practise 
most elaborate and singular obsequies known by a name which may 
be accurately translated into the Irish term take, meaning a vigil. 
The ceremony includes that very suggestive practice (known also to 
Brahmanic rites) of bringing back to his house the dead person’s 
soul, supposed to have lost its home by the body’s death. A stone, 
or some such object, is picked up at the grave, and carried reveren- 
tially back to the house, where it is worshipped for a few days, and 
then decently disposed of. There are also libations and a funeral 
banquet, sacrifices over the grave to an effigy, and the mourners 
sing an elegy, of which this is the curiously familiar burden— 


‘* Naked he came, and naked has gone. 
This dwelling-place belongs neither to you nor to me, 
To the life which has gone.” 


Now the direct motive and purpose of these earliest and most 
primitive mortuary rites are, I believe, the Jaying of the ghost ; 
but from the wailing adoration of these Non-Aryan woodlanders, 
up to the ceremonious annual oblations and invocations of the 
high-caste Hindu, they are throughout more or less a kind of 
worship. The point at which I aim is some explanation of the 
process by which I conjecture other less narrow and less obvious 
ideas of supernaturalism to have developed out of this universal 
necrolatry. The reverent mind appears to me to rise, by a natural 
method of selection, from the indiscriminate adoring of dead 
persons known or akin to the worshipper’s family during life, to 
the distinctive worship of persons who were of high local repute 
while they lived, or who died in some remarkable way. I mean 
that the honours which are at first paid to all departed spirits come 
gradually to be concentrated, as divine honours, upon the Manes of 
notables ; probably the reasoning is that they must continue influential 
in the spirit-world. For so far as I have been able to trace back the 
origin of the ‘best-known minor provincial deities, they are usually 
men of past generations who have earned special promotion and 
brevet rank among disembodied ghosts by some peculiar acts or 
accident of their lives or deaths, especially among the rude and 
rough classes. With the communities of a higher mental level 
different motives for the selection prevail ; but of this more hereafter. 
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Popular deifications appear to have been founded, in their simplest 
form, on mere wonder and pity, as for mental and bodily afflictions ; 
or an affecting incident, such as the death of a boy bridegroom (now 
the god Dudha Deo) in the midst of his own marriage procession ;* 
or on horror at terrible and lamentable deaths, as by suicide, by 
wild beasts, by murder, or by some hideous calamity. Human 
sacrifice has always been common in India as a last resort for appeas- 
ing divine wrath, and it is suspected to be still the real motive of 
occasional mysterious murders. Chdnd Khan is a demon rather 
than a deity, but his tomb is worshipped on one bastion of every 
mud-fort in the Dehkan. The legend (without doubt founded on 
fact) is that a man thus named was buried alive under some bastion 
of which the building had been supernaturally thwarted until this 
sacrifice was made, when all hindrance and mysterious opposition 
ceased at once. 

The Bunjaras, a tribe much addicted to highway robbery, worship 
a famous bandit, who probably lived and died in some notorious 
way. Any renowned soldier would certainly be worshipped after 
death, if his tomb were well known and accessible. M. Raymond, 
the French commander who died at Hyderabad, has been there canon- 
ised after a fashion ; and General Nicholson (who died in the storm- 
ing of Delhi, 1857) was adored as a hero in his lifetime, in spite of 
his violent persecution of his own devotees. Nor do I make out that 
the origin and conception of these local deities are at first connected 
with the Brahmanic doctrines by the unlettered and unsophisticated 
crowd who set up these shrines at their own pleasure. The im- 
mediate motive is nothing but a vague inference from great natural 
gifts or from strange fortunes to supernatural visitation, or from 
power during life to power prolonged beyond it, though when a 
shrine becomes popular the Brahmans take care to give its origin an 
orthodox interpretation. 

Between the class of dead men who are worshipped from feelings 
of admiration, surprise, pity, or terror, and the class of deified Saints, 
the line which might be drawn would, I consider, make a step 
upward. The common usage of adoring the spirit of a Sati (or 
widow who has burnt herself on the pyre of her husband) at the 
cenotaph put up on the spot, may perhaps be taken as an intermediate 
link ; for she has been exalted both by the horror of her ending and 
the supreme merit of her devotion. 

Of the numerous local gods known to have been living men by far 
the greater portion derive from the ordinary canonisation of holy 
personages. This system of canonising has grown out of the world- 


(1) Compare the legends of Thammuz, Adonis, Ganymede, and Hylas. Mere grief at 
bereavement may be another motive. See “ Wisdom of Solomon,” xiv. 15: “For a 
father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath made an image of his child soon 
taken away, now honoured him as a god which was then dead. Thus, in course of 
time, an ungodly custom grown strong was kept as a law.” 
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wide sentiment that rigid asceticism and piety combined with implicit 
faith gradually develop a miraculous faculty. The saint or hermit may 
have deeper motives—the triumph of the spirit over corrupt matter, 
of virtue over vanity and lusts, or the self-purification required of 
medieval magicians and mystical alchemists before they could deal 
with the great secrets of nature; but the popular belief is that his 
relentless austerity extorts thaumaturgic power from reluctant gods. 
And of him who works miracles do they say in India, as in Samaria 
they said of Simon Magus, “This man is the great power of God;” 
wherefore after death (if not in life) he is honoured as divine indeed. 
Now the word “ miracle”? must not be understood in our sense of an 
interposition to alter unvarying natural laws, for in India no such 
laws have been ascertained ; it means only something that passes an 
ordinary man’s understanding, authenticated and enlarged by vague 
and vulgar report. And the exhibition of marvellous devotion or 
contempt for what is valued by the world stimulates inventive 
credulity. He who does such things is sure to be credited with 
miracles, probably during his life, assuredly after his death. When 
such an one dies his body is not burnt, but buried; a disciple or 
relative of the saint establishes himself over the tomb as steward of 
the mysteries and receiver of the temporalities; vows are paid, sacrifice 
is made, a saint’s day is added to the local calendar, and the future 
success of the shrine depends upon some lucky hit in the way of 
prophecy or fulfilment of prayers. The number of shrines thus raised 
in Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased in the odour 
of sanctity is large, and it is constantly increasing. Some of them 
have already attained the rank of temples, they are richly endowed, 
and collect great crowds at the yearly pilgrim gatherings, like the 
tombs of celebrated Christian martyrs in the Middle Ages. But 
although the shrines of a Hindu ascetic and of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury may have acquired fame among the vulgar and ignorant by 
precisely the same attribute—their reputation for miraculous efficacy 
—yet the only point of resemblance between the two cases is this 
common inference from eminent sanctity in the world to wonder- 
working power in the grave. For whereas the great Catholic Church 
never allowed the lowest English peasant to regard St. Thomas or St. 
Edmund as anything higher than glorified intercessors, with a sort 
of delegated miraculous power, the Indian prophet or devotee does 
by the patronage of the Brahmans rise gradually in the hierarchy of 
supernatural beings, until his human origin fades and disappears 
completely in the haze of tradition, and he takes rank as a god. 
We see by this example of India what the Church did for the medley 
of Pagan tribes and communities which came within her pale in the 
dark ages of anarchic credulity, before great Pan was quite dead. In 
those days when, according to Milman,' saints were “ multiplied and 


(1) “Latin Christianity,’ vol. vi. pp. 413, 417. 
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deified” by popular suffrage, when “hardly less than divine power 
and divine will was assigned to them,” when the ‘“ wonder-fed and 
wonder-seeking worship” of shrines and relics actually threatened 
to “‘supersede the worship of God and his Son,” it may be almost 
surmised that nothing but a supreme Spiritual authority saved Chris- 
tianity from falling back into a sort of Polytheism. 

But, in India, whatever be the original reason for venerating a 
deceased man, his upward course toward deification is the same. 
At first we have the grave of one whose name, birthplace, and 
parentage are well known in the district; if he died at home, his 
family often set up a shrine, instal themselves in possession, and 
realize a handsome income out of the offerings; they become here- 
ditary keepers of the sanctuary, if the shrine prospers and its 
virtues stand test. Or if the man wandered abroad, settled near 
some village or sacred spot, became renowned for his austerity or his 
afflictions, and there died; the neighbours think it great luck to 
have the tomb of a holy man within their borders,' and the land- 
holders administer the shrine by manorial right.? In the course of a 
very few years, as the recollection of the man’s personality becomes 
misty, his origin grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary 
hue, his birth and death were both supernatural; in the next 
generation the names of the elder gods get introduced into the story, 
and so the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until 
nothing but a personal incarnation can account for such a series of 
prodigies. The man was an Avatdr of Vishnu or Siva; his supreme 
apotheosis is now complete, and the Brahmans hasten to provide for 
him a niche in the orthodox Pantheon. 

It is scarcely worth while to enumerate for English readers the 
instances upon which this sketch of religious growth in Berar has 
been drawn out. I could only give a list of barbarous-sounding 
names; but the details on which I rely could be produced, if 
want of space did not prevent my doing so. Of wonder-working 
saints, hermits, and martyrs (for Mahomedan and even Christian 
tombs are worshipped occasionally by Hindus) the name is legion. 
There are some potent devotees still in the flesh who are great 
medicine men, others very recently dead who exhale power, and 
others whose name and local fame have survived, but with a super- 
natural tinge rapidly coming out. Above these we have obscure 
local deities who have entirely shaken off their mortal taint; 


(1) A good instance will be found in the history of Mira Bai, an authentic princess 
of the Jypore house, who is now worshipped by a sect as their patron saint. They say 
that she vanished from earth through the fissure of a rock. So did a woman in West 
Berar, not many years ago. 

(2) In Affghanistan, certain villagers close to our frontier recently arranged to 
strangle a saint who abode among them, in order to secure his tomb within their lands. 
There is a similar story in Southey’s ballads, of a design upon St. Romuald, which is 
styled by the Spanish chronicler a ‘‘determinacion bestial y indisercta.” 
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while beyond these again are the great provincial gods. Four of 
the most popular gods in Berar, whose images and temples are 
famous in the Dehkan, are Kandoba, Vittoba, Beiroba, and Balaji. 
These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad; yet by 
examining the legends of their embodiment and appearance upon 
earth, it is easy to perceive that all of them must have been notable 
living men not so very long ago. 

This is, so far as I can rely upon my own observation, the regular 
process of Theogony, or the Generation of local gods, which is con- 
stantly going on before our eyes in the districts of Central India. 
We have before us there the worship of dead kinsfolk and friends, 
then the particular adoration of notables recently departed ; then of 
people divinely afflicted or divinely gifted, of saints and heroes 
known to have been men; next, the worship of demigods, and, 
finally, that of powerful deities retaining nothing human but their 
names and their images. It is suggested that all these are links 
along one chain of the development of the same idea; and that out 
of the crowd of departed spirits whom primitive folk adore, certain 
individuals are elevated to a larger worship by notoriety in life or 
death. At this point a different selecting agency comes into play, 
that of Successful Wonder Working; and it is by the luck of 
acquiring a first-class reputation for efficacious answers to vows that 
some few Manes emerge into a still higher and more refined order of 
divinity. This is the kind of success which has made the fortune of 
some of the most popular, the richest, and the most widely-known 
gods in Berar, who do all the leading business, and possess the confi- 
dence of the respectable and substantial professions. It should be 
remarked that the earliest start of even a first-rate god may have 
been exceedingly obscure; but if he or his shrine make a few good 
cures at the outset (especially among women and valuable cattle), 
his reputation goes rolling up like a snowball. One of the largest 
annual fairs in Berar now gathers round the grave of an utterly 
insignificant hermit. 

Thus successful thaumaturgy, with lapse of time sufficient to 
evaporate the lingering flavour of mortal origin, are the two quali- 
fications which lead to a high status among gods. But interest and 
a good connection open out short cuts to distinction for gods as well 
as formen. When the original saint or hero belonged in the flesh 
to a particular tribe, caste, or profession, in such case he may become 
the tutelary deity of that community, and is less dependent on continual 
proof of his efficacy, because the worship of him by his constituents is 
a point of honour, tradition, and esprit de corps. On the other hand,a 
god patronised exclusively by one trade or calling is liable to drop into 
a department, by contracting a speciality for the particular needs and 
grievances of his congregation. But this is so far from being the 
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natural ultimate mould into which polytheism falls, that gods now 
universally venerated have occasionally expanded, like Diana of 
the Ephesians, far beyond the circle of departmental practice. 
Comte’s view of the development of polytheism is that man 
gradually generalised his observations of nature, grouping all the 
phenomena which resembled each other as the acts or character- 
istics of a Person; so that a cluster of similar Fetiches were 
amalgamated into one personification of the natural department to 
which they all belonged, which thus came forth as a god with 
special attributes. But this Departmental system is only one side of 
polytheism, which in no time or country has been rigidly distributed 
into bureaux or departments with one supreme Jupiter, like the 
French Imperial Government. The Hindus, at any rate, have a 
multitude of gods very high in estimation and with a large clientéle, 
who preside over no special forces of nature, and have no exclu- 
sive province, but subsist solely upon their general reputation for 
good or bad influence over human affairs. The names of these 
deities are gradually noised abroad, the circle of their local notoriety 
widens, the crowd at their annual holy-day increases, the offerings 
attract Brahmans and the leading ascetic orders, who sing their 
praise, proclaim their miracles, and invent for them orthodox 
pedigrees. Soon a great prince visits, and perhaps endows, their 
temple; until at last the deity throws aside all separate functions, 
and is set up firmly as an all-powerful manifestation of the great 
Creators and Rulers of the Hindu universe. 

I may say, finally, that the extravagant and unconscionable use 
made by Brahmans of their doctrine of divine embodiment is quite 
enough to account for the creation of the greater number of personal 
gods actually worshipped, without drawing upon any other source of 
polytheism. Nor are they always content with posthumous identi- 
fication of a remarkable man asa god. They still occasionally refuse 
even to admit that the dissolution of the first mortal body was a 
sign that the god had departed from among them; and they employ 
that astonishing device, so notorious in India, of a perpetual suc- 
cession of incarnations. At least two persons are now living in 
Central India who are asserted to be the tenements or vessels which 
the deity, who originally manifested himself in some wonderful 
personage, has now chosen for his abode on earth. This is, however, 
an inordinate use of the mystery. Its main employment is to keep 
up the prestige and privileges of the classical deities, by declaring 
all wonderful and famous personages to be embodiments of them ; and 
thus have many great prophets and moral teachers been identiGed 
and absorbed, except those who actually attacked Brahmanism. One 
of the most numerous sects in Berar, and throughout the Dehkan, is 
that of the Lingdyets; they wear constantly the Linga, as Siva’s 
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emblem, and their founder was one Chamba Basdpa, evidently a great 
man in his day, who preached high morality, though probably 
tinged with mysticism. He is now universally recognised to have 
been an incarnation of Siva, and his followers are merely a peculiar 
section of Siva-worshippers. The other leading sect is that of 
the Jains, who adore certain deified saints that have traversed a 
series of metempsychoses. But the Jains deny the Vedas, and are 
seriously, though not exclusively, heretical; so their saints have 
never been exalted or absorbed into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Then we have in Berar an anomalous sect, called the Wanbhaus, 
part of whom are laymen, and the rest live by strict rule as wander- 
ing friars and nuns, clothed in black. Their teaching is quite anti- 
Brahmanical, and the consequence is that their founder, one Krishna, 
is vindictively declared by the Brahmans to have been a Brahman 
who disgraced himself by a terrible mésalliance, not by any means an 
incarnation of the god Krishna, as his more enthusiastic and less 
spiritual votaries say. This real Krishna must have been a person 
of some mark—one of those true religious reformers who have arisen 
from time to time in India out of the humblest classes, and have 
caused great spiritualistic revivals.’ 

Men of this temperament have constantly come forth in India, 
who, by their active intellectual originality, joined to a spiritual kind 
of life, have stirred up great movements and aspirations in Hinduism, 
and have founded sects that endure to this day; but it has almost 
invariably happened that the later followers of such a teacher have 
undone his work of moral reform. They have fallen back upon 
evidences of miraculous birth, upon signs and wonders, and a super- 
human translation from the world; so that gradually the founder’s 
history becomes prodigious and extra-natural, until his real doctrines 
shrink into mystical secrets known only to the initiated disciples, 
while the vulgar turn the iconoclast into a new idol. 

But this line of disquisition would bring us out upon that other 
vast field of religious ideas in India which have for their base, not 
religion, but morality ; and for their object, not propitiation of the 
unseen powers, but an ethical reformation. Upon that ground it is 
not possible here to enter, nor am I competent to discuss the real 
doctrines of the earliest Indian scriptures. I am only drawing an 
outline of the external popular superstitions, and hazarding some 
conjectures as to the way in which the monstrous system which now 
exists has grown up. Nowhere but in India can we now survey 
with our eyes an indigenous polytheism in full growth, flourishing 
like a secular green bay-tree among a people of ancient culture; and 
the spectacle may be thought to present many interesting features 


(1) Compare the life and doctrines of Rim Dass, the tanner; Dadu, cotton-cleaner; 
Kabir, Mussulman weaver (?); ‘uka Rim, farmer; Nam Deo, tailor. 
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and analogies. It would seem asif the old order had been continually, 
though slowly, changing, giving place to new, as if the manifold deities 
from below had always been pressing upon the earlier divinities, 
until, like Saturn and Hyperion, they were more or less superseded. 
The classic personifications of the elements, and of their grand opera- 
tions, are now obsolete as gods of the people. Even the Supreme 
Triad of Hindu allegory, which represent the almighty powers of 
creation, preservation, and destruction, have long ceased to preside 
over any such corresponding distribution of functions. Nor are these 
three Persons now directly or primarily worshipped ; their original 
names have gone mostly out of ritual use, mainly, I believe, because the 
original types have been melted down and divided piecemeal among 
a variety of emanations and embodiments. Perhaps the gods who have 
suffered least from the wear and tear, during centuries of religious 
caprice, and who have longest held their ancient forms and places in 
the front rank of popular imagination, are the gods of heroic legend. 
Poetry has, of course, been a powerful agent in India (as in ancient 
Europe) for developing heroes into demi-gods, for spreading the 
fame of the deeds of gods, and for defining their attributes. 

To my mind the end of all these things is near at hand in India. 
The beliefs of the multitude are the reflections of their social and 
political history through many generations. But now that the 
Hindus have been rescued by the English out of a chronic state of 
anarchy, insecurity, lawlessness, and precarious exposure to the 
caprice of despots, they will surely introduce, at least, some ideas 
of rule, organised purpose, and moral law, into their popular concep- 
tions of the ways of their gods towards men. It seems certain, at any 
rate, that wider experience, nearer and more frequent intercourse with 
the outer world, and the general education of modern life, must soon 
raise even the masses above the mental level that can credit con- 
temporary miracles and incarnations, however they may still hold by 
the prodigies of elder tradition. And this will be enough to sever 
the tap-root of a religion which now, like the banyan-tree which it 
venerates, strikes fresh root from every branch, discovers a new god 
under every mystery and wonder. Moreover, the evidences of a 
general turning away from gross idolatry and a religion of the 
senses are already to be seen high and low, in the popularity 
among the wandering aboriginal tribes of certain spiritual teachers, 
in the spread among the middle classes of certain mystical opinions, 
and in the perceptible proclivity toward the faith of Islam exhibited 
by some of the leading princes of Rajputana. 


A. ©. Lyatu. 





DICKENS IN RELATION TO CRITICISM. 


Tue old feud between authors and critics, a feud old as literature, 
has not arisen on the ground of chariness in praise, but rather on 
the ground of deficient sympathy, and the tendency to interpret 
an author’s work according to some standard which is not his. 
Instead of placing themselves at his point of view, and seeing 
what he has attempted, how far he has achieved the aim, and 
whether the aim itself were worthy of achievement, critics have 
thrust between his work and the public some vague conception 
of what they required, and measured it by an academic or conven- 
tional standard derived from other works. Fond as an author 
necessarily is of praise, and pained as he must always be by blame, 
he is far more touched by a sympathetic recognition of his efforts, 
and far more hurt by a misrepresentation of them. No hyperbole of 
laudation gives a tithe of the delight which is given by sympathetic 
insight. Unhappily for the author, this can but sparingly be given 
by critics, who trust less to their emotions than to their standards of 
judgment; for the greater the originality of the,writer, and the less 
inclination he has for familiar processes and already-trodden tracks, 
the greater must be the resistance he will meet with from minds 
accustomed to move in those tracks, and to consider excellence con- 
fined within them. It is in the nature of the critical mind to judge 
according to precedent; and few minds have flexibility enough to 
adopt at once a novelty which is destined in its turn to become a 
precedent. 

There is another source of pain. Besides the very great difficulties 
of independent judgment, of adjusting the mental focus to new 
objects under new perspectives, and the various personal considera- 
tions which trammel even open minds—considerations of friendship, 
station, renown, rivalry, &c.—there is the immense difficulty which 
all men find in giving anything like an adequate expression to their 
judgments. It is easy for us to say that a book has stirred, or 
instructed us; but it is by no means easy to specify the grounds of 
our pleasure, or profit, except in a very general way ; and when we 
attempt to do so we are apt to make ludicrous mistakes. Thus it is 
that the criticism which begins with a general expression of gratitude 
to the author, will often deeply pain him by misplaced praise, or 
blame misdirected. , 

Longinus declares that criticism is the last result of abundant 
experience ; he might have added that even the amplest experience 
is no safeguard against utter failure. For it is true in Art as in the 
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commonest details of life, that our perceptions are mainly determined 
by our pre-perceptions, our conceptions by our preconceptions. 
Hence I have long maintained the desirability of preserving as 
far as possible the individual character of criticism. The artist in 
his work gives expression to his individual feelings and conceptions, 
telling us how Life and Nature are mirrored in his mind; we may 
fairly state how this affects us, whether it accords with our experience, 
whether it moves or instructs us; but we should be very chary of 
absolute judgments, and be quite sure of our ground before venturing 
to assume that the public will feel, or ought to feel, as we feel. Now 
it is the tendency of criticism to pronouce absolute verdicts, to 
speak for all; and the exasperation of the artist at finding indi- 
vidual impressions given forth as final judgments is the main cause 
of the outcry against criticism. The writer who would feel little 
irritation on hearing that A. and B. were unmoved by his pathos, dead 
to his humour, unenlightened by his philosophy, may be excused if 
he writhe under the authoritative announcement that his pathos is 
maudlin, his humour flat, his philosophy shallow. He may be con- 
victed of bad grammar, bad drawing, bad logic; and if the critic 
advances reasons for particular objections, these reasons may be 
weighed, and perhaps accepted with resignation if not without pain ; 
but no verdict which does not distinctly carry its evidence can be 
accepted as more than an individual judgment ; and in matters of Art 
there is always a great difficulty, sometimes a sheer impossibility, 
in passing from the individual to the universal. It is impossible to 
resist feeling. Ifan author makes me laugh, he is humorous; if he 
makes me cry, he is pathetic. In vain will any one tell me that 
such a picture is not laughable, not pathetic ; or that I am wrong in 
being moved. 

While from these and other causes, especially from the tendency 
to exaggerate what is painful, authors have deeply resented “the 
malevolence” of critics—a malevolence which has been mostly 
incompetence, or inconsiderateness—it is not less true that there 
has been much heartfelt gratitude given by authors to critics who 
have sympathised with and encouraged them; and. many lasting 
friendships have been thus cemented. It was thus that the lifelong 
friendship of Dickens and his biographer began, and was sustained. 
Nor is it just to object to Mr. Forster’s enthusiasm on the ground of 
his friendship, since he may fairly answer, “ Dickens was my friend 
because I so greatly admired him.” One thing is certain: his 
admiration was expressed long before all the world had acknow- 
ledged Dickens’s genius, and was continued through the long years 
when the majority of writers had ceased to express much fervour of 
admiration, preferring rather to dwell on his shortcomings and 
exaggerations. 
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And this brings me to the noticeable fact that there probably 
never was a writer of so vast a popularity whose genius was so little 
appreciated by the critics. The very splendour of his successes so 
deepened the shadow of his failures that to many eyes the shadows 
supplanted the splendour. Fastidious readers were loath to admit 
that a writer could be justly called great whose defects were so 
glaring. They admitted, because it was indisputable, that Dickens 
delighted thousands, that his admirers were found in all classes, and 
in all countries ; that he stirred the sympathy of masses not easily 
reached through Literature, and always stirred healthy, generous 
emotions ; that he impressed a new direction on popular writing, 
and modified the Literature of his age, in its spirit no less than in 
its form; but they nevertheless insisted on his defects as if these 
outweighed all positive qualities; and spoke of him either with 
condescending patronage, or with sneering irritation. Surely this 
is a fact worthy of investigation? Were the critics wrong, and if 
so, in what consisted their error? How are we to reconcile this 
immense popularity with this critical contempt? The private 
readers and the public critics who were eager to take up each suc- 
cessive number of his works as it appeared, whose very talk was 
seasoned with quotations from and allusions to these works, who, to 
my knowledge, were wont to lay aside books of which they could 
only speak in terms of eulogy, in order to bury themselves in the 
“new number” when the well-known green cover made its appear- 
ance—were nevertheless at this very time niggard in their praise, 
and lavish in their scorn of the popular humorist. It is not long 
since I heard a very distinguished man express measureless contempt 
for Dickens, and a few minutes afterwards, in reply to some repre: 
sentations on the other side, admit that Dickens had “ entered into 
his life.” 

Dickens has proved his power by a popularity almost unexampled, 
embracing all classes. Surely it is a task for criticism to exhibit 
the sources of that power? If everything that has ever been alleged 
against the works be admitted, there still remains an immense 
success to be accounted for. It was not by their defects that these 
works were carried over Europe and America. It was not their 
defects which made them the delight of grey heads on the bench, 
and the study of youngsters in the counting-house and school-room. 
Other writers have been exaggerated, untrue, fantastic, and melo- 
dramatic; but they have gained so little notice that no one thinks of 
pointing out their defects. It is clear, therefore, that Dickens had 
powers which enabled him to.triumph in spite of the weaknesses 
which clogged them; and it is worth inquiring what those powers 
were, and their relation to his undeniable defects. 

I am not about to attempt such an inquiry, but simply to indicate 
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two or three general points of view. It will be enough merely to 
mention in passing the primary cause of his success, his overflowing 
fun, because even uncompromising opponents admit it. They may 
be ashamed of their laughter, but they laugh. A revulsion of feeling 
at the preposterousness or extravagance of the image may follow the 
burst of laughter, but the laughter is irresistible, whether rational 
or not, and there is no arguing away such a fact. 

Great as Dickens is in fun, so great that Fielding and Smollett 
are small in comparison, he would have been only a passing amuse- 
ment for the world had he not been gifted with an imagination of 
marvellous vividness, and an emotional, sympathetic nature capable of 
furnishing that imagination with elements of universal power. Of 
him it may be said with less exaggeration than of most poets, that 
he was of “imagination all compact ;” if the other higher faculties 
were singularly deficient in him, this faculty was imperial. He was 
a seer of visions; and his visions were of objects at once familiar 
and potent. Psychologists will understand both the extent and the 
limitation of the remark, when I say that in no‘other perfectly sane 
mind (Blake, I believe, was not perfectly sane) have I observed 
vividness of imagination approaching so closely to hallucination. 
Many who are not psychologists may have had some experience in 
themselves, or in others, of that abnormal condition in which a man 
hears voices, and sees objects, with the distinctness of direct percep- 
tion, although silence and darkness are without him; these revived 
impressions, revived by an internal cause, have precisely the same 
force and clearness which the impressions originally had when 
produced by an external cause. In the same degree of vividness are 
the images constructed by his mind in explanation of the voices heard 
or objects seen: when he imagines that the voice proceeds from a 
personal friend, or from Satan tempting him, the friend or Satan 
stands before him with the distinctness of objective reality ; when he 
imagines that he himself has been transformed into a bear, his hands 
are seen by him as paws. In vain you represent to him that the 
voices he hears have no external existence; he will answer, as a 
patient pertinently answered Lélut: ‘ You believe that I am 
speaking to you because you hear me, is it not so? Very well, I 
believe that voices are speaking to me because I hear them.” There 
is no power of effacing such conviction by argument. You may 
get the patient to assent to any premises you please, he will not 
swerve from his conclusions. I once argued with a patient who 
believed he had been transformed into a bear; he was quite willing 
to admit that the idea of such a transformation was utterly at 
variance with all experience; but he always returned to his position 
that God being omnipotent there was no reason to doubt his power of 
transforming men into bears: what remained fixed in his mind was 
the image of himself under a bear’s form. 
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The characteristic point in the hallucinations of the insane, that 
which distinguishes them from hallucinations equally vivid in the 
sane, is the coercion of the image in suppressing comparison and all 
control of experience. Beliefalways accompanies a vivid image, fora 
time; but in the sane this belief will not persist against rational control. 
If I see a stick partly under water, it is impossible for me not to have 
the same feeling which would be produced by a bent stick out of the 
water—if I see two plane images in the stereoscope, it is impossible 
not to have the feeling of seeing one solid object. But these beliefs 
are rapidly displaced by reference to experience. I know the stick is 
not bent, and that it will not appear bent when removed from the 
water. I know the seeming solid is not an object in relief, but two 
plane pictures. It is by similar focal adjustment of the mind that 
sane people know that their hallucinations are unreal. The images 
may have the vividness of real objects, but they have not the 
properties of real objects, they do not preserve consistent relations 
with other facts, they appear in contradiction to other beliefs. Thus 
if I see a black cat on the chair opposite, yet on my approaching the 
chair feel no soft object, and if my terrier on the hearthrug looking 
in the direction of the chair shows none of the well-known agitation 
which the sight of a cat produces, I conclude, in spite of its distinct- 
ness, that the image is an hallucination. 

Returning from this digression, let me say that I am very far 
indeed from wishing to imply any agreement in the common notion 
that “ great wits to madness nearly are allied ;” on the contrary, my 
studies have led to the conviction that nothing is less like genius 
than insanity, although some men of genius have had occasional 
attacks ; and further, that I have never observed any trace of the 
insane temperament in Dickens’s works, or life, they being indeed 
singularly free even from the eccentricities which often accompany 
exceptional powers; nevertheless, with all due limitations, it is 
true that there is considerable light shed upon his works by the 
action of the imagination in hallucination. To him also revived 
images have the vividness of sensations; to him also created images 
have the coercive force of realities, excluding all control, all con- 
tradiction. What seems preposterous, impossible to us, seemed to 
him simple fact of observation. When he imagined a street, a 
house, a room, a figure, he saw it not in the vague schematic way of 
ordinary imagination, but in the sharp definition of actual percep- 
tion, all the salient details obtruding themselves on his attention. 
He, secing it’ thus vividly, made us also see it ; and believing in its 
reality however fantastic, he communicated something of his belief 
tous. He presented it in such relief that we ceased to think of it 
as a picture. So definite and insistent was the image, that even 
while knowing it was false we could not help, for a moment, being 
affected, as it were, by his hallucination. 
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This glorious energy of imagination is that which Dickens had 
in common with all great writers. It was this which made him a 
creator, and made his creations universally intelligible, no matter 
how fantastic and unreal. His types established themselves in the 
public mind like personal experiences. Their falsity was unnoticed 
in the blaze of their illumination. Every humbug seemed a Peck- 
sniff, every nurse a Gamp, every jovial improvident a Micawber, every 
stinted serving-wench a Marchioness. Universal experiences became 
individualised in these types; an image and a name were given, and 
the image was so suggestive that it seemed to express all that it was 
found to recall, and Dickens was held to have depicted what his 
readers supplied. Against such power criticism was almost idle. In 
vain critical reflection showed these figures to be merely masks,—not 
characters, but personified characteristics, caricatures and distortions 
of human nature,—the vividness of their presentation triumphed 
over reflection: their creator managed to communicate to the 
public his own unhesitating belief. Unreal and impossible as these 
types were, speaking a language never heard in life, moving like 
pieces of simple mechanism always in one way (instead of moving 
with the infinite fluctuations of organisms, incalculable yet intel- 
ligible, surprising yet familiar), these unreal figures affected the un- 
critical reader with the force of reality ; and they did so in virtue of 
their embodiment of some real characteristic vividly presented. The 
imagination of the author laid hold of some well-marked physical 
trait, some peculiarity of aspect, speech, or manner which every one 
recognised at once; and the force with which this was presented 
made it occupy the mind to the exclusion of all critical doubts: only 
reflection could detect the incongruity. Think of what this implies! 
Think how little the mass of men are given to reflect on their 
impressions, and how their minds are for the most part occupied with 
sensations rather than ideas, and you will see why Dickens held an 
undisputed sway. Give a child a wooden horse, with hair for mane 
and tail, and wafer-spots for colouring, he will never be disturbed by 
the fact that this horse does not move its legs, but runs on wheels— 
the general suggestion suffices for his belief; and this wooden horse, 
which he can handle and draw, is believed in more than a pictured 
horse by a Wouvermanns or an Ansdell. It may be said of 
Dickens’s human figures that they too are wooden, and run on 
wheels; but these are details which scarcely disturb the belief of 
admirers. Just as the wooden horse is brought within the range 
of the child’s emotions, and dramatizing tendencies, when he can 
handle and draw it, so Dickens’s figures are brought within the 
range of the reader’s interests, and receive from these interests a 
sudden illumination, when they are the puppets of a drama every 
incident of which appeals to the sympathies. With a fine felicity of 
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instinct he seized upon situations having an irresistible hold over the 
domestic affections and ordinary sympathies. He spoke in the mother- 
tongue of the heart, and was always sure of ready listeners. He 
painted the life he knew, the life every one knew; for if the scenes 
and manners were unlike those we were familiar with, the feelings 
and motives, the joys and griefs, the mistakes and efforts of the 
actors were universal, and therefore universally intelligible ; so that 
even critical spectators who complained that these broadly painted 
pictures were artistic daubs, could not wholly resist their effective 
suggestiveness. He set in motion the secret springs of sympathy by 
touching the domestic affections. He painted nothing ideal, heroic ; 
but all the resources of the bourgeois epic were in his grasp. The 
world of thought and passion lay beyond his horizon. But the 
joys and pains of childhood, the petty tyrannies of ignoble natures, 
the genial pleasantries of happy natures, the life of the poor, the 
struggles of the street and back parlour, the insolence of office, the 
sharp social contrasts, east-wind and Christmas jollity, hunger, 
misery, and hot punch—these he could deal with, so that we laughed 
and cried, were startled at the revelation of familiar facts hitherto 
unnoted, and felt our pulses quicken as we were hurried along with 
him in his fanciful flight. 

Such were the sources of his power. To understand how it is that 
critics quite competent to recognise such power, and even so far 
amenable to it as to be moved and interested by the works in spite 
of all their drawbacks, should have forgotten this undenied power, and 
written or spoken of Dickens with mingled irritation and contempt, 
we must take into account two natural tendencies—the bias of 
opposition, and the bias of technical estimate. 

The bias of opposition may be illustrated in a parallel case. Let 
us suppose a scientific book to be attracting the attention of Europe 
by the boldness, suggestiveness, and theoretic plausibility of its hypo- 
theses ; this work falls into the hands of a critic sufficiently grounded 
in the science treated to be aware that its writer, although gifted 
with great theoretic power and occasional insight into unexplored 
relations, is nevertheless pitiably ignorant of the elementary facts 
and principles of the science; the critic noticing the power, and 
the talent of lucid exposition, is yet perplexed and irritated at 
ignorance which is inexcusable, and a reckless twisting of known 
facts into impossible relations, which seems wilful; will he not pass 
from marvelling at this inextricable web of sense and nonsense, 
suggestive insight and mischievous error, so jumbled together that 
the combination of this sagacity with this glaring inefficiency is a 
paradox, and be driven by the anger of opposition into an emphatic 
assertion that the belauded philosopher is a charlatan and an igno- 
ramus? A chorus of admirers proclaims the author to be a great 
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teacher, before whom all contemporaries must bow; and the critic 
observes this teacher on one page throwing out a striking hypothesis 
of some geometric relations in the planetary movements, and on 
another assuming that the hypothenuse is equal to its perpendicular 
and base, because the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
squares of its sides—in one chapter ridiculing the atomic theory, and 
in another arguing that carbonic acid is obtained from carbon and 
nitrogen—can this critic be expected to join in the chorus of 
admirers? and will he not rather be exasperated into an opposition 
which will lead him to undervalue the undeniable qualities in his 
insistance on the undeniable defects ? 

Something like this is the feeling produced by Dickens’s works in 
many cultivated and critical readers. They see there human cha- 
racter and ordinary events pourtrayed with a mingled verisimilitude 
and falsity altogether unexampled. The drawing is so vivid yet so 
incorrect, or else is so blurred and formless, with such excess of 
effort (as of a showman beating on the drum) that the doubt arises 
how an observer so remarkably keen could make observations so 
remarkably false, and miss such very obvious facts; how the rapid 
glance which could swoop down on a peculiarity with hawk-like 
precision, could overlook all that accompanied and was organically 
related to that peculiarity ; how the eye for characteristics could be 
so blind to character, and the ear for dramatic idiom be so deaf to 
dramatic language; finally, how the writer’s exquisite susceptibility 
to the grotesque could be insensible to the occasional grotesqueness 
of his own attitude. Michael Angelo is intelligible, and Giotto is 
intelligible ; but a critic is nonplussed at finding the invention of 
Angelo with the drawing of Giotto. It is indeed surprising that 
Dickens should have observed man, and not been impressed with the 
fact that man is, in the words of Montaigne, wn étre ondoyant et 
diverse. And the critic is distressed to observe the substitution of 
mechanisms for minds, puppets for characters. It is needless to 
dwell on such monstrous failures as Mantalini, Rosa Dartle, Lady 
Dedlock, Esther Summerson, Mr. Dick, Arthur Gride, Edith 
Dombey, Mr. Carker—needless, because if one studies the success- 
ful figures one finds even in them only touches of verisimilitude. 
When one thinks of Micawber always presenting himself in the 
same situation, moved with the same springs, and uttering the 
same sounds, always confident on something turning up, always 
crushed and rebounding, always making punch —and his wife always 
declaring she will never part from him, always referring to his 
talents and her family—when one thinks of the “ catchwords” 
personified as characters, one is reminded of the frogs whose brains 
have been taken out for physiological purposes, and whose actions 
henceforth want the distinctive peculiarity of organic action, that of 
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fluctuating spontaneity. Place one of these brainless frogs on his 
back and he will at once recover the sitting posture; draw a leg 
from under him, and he will draw it back again; tickle or prick him 
and he will push away the object, or take one hop out of the way ; 
stroke his back, and he will utter one croak. All these things 
resemble the actions of the unmutilated frog, but they differ in being 
isolated actions, and always the same: they are as uniform and cal- 
culable as the movements of a machine. The uninjured frog may or 
may not croak, may or may not hop away; the result is never 
calculable, and is rarely a single croak ora single hop. It is this 
complexity of the organism which Dickens wholly fails to conceive ; 
his characters have nothing fluctuating and incalculable in them, even 
when they embody true observations; and very often they are 
creations so fantastic that one is at a loss to understand how he 
could, without hallucination, believe them to be like reality. There 
are dialogues bearing the traces of straining effort at effect, which in 
their incongruity painfully resemble the absurd and eager expositions 
which insane patients pour into the listener’s ear when detailing 
their wrongs, or their schemes. Dickens once declared to me that 
every word said by his characters was distinctly heard by him; I 
was at first not a little puzzled to account for the fact that he could 
hear language so utterly unlike the language of real feeling, and 
not be aware of its preposterousness; but the surprise vanished 
when I thought of the phenomena of hallucination. And here it 
may be needful to remark in passing that it is not because the cha- 
racters are badly drawn and their language unreal, that they are to 
be classed among the excesses of imagination ; otherwise all the bad 
novelists and dramatists would be credited with that which they 
especially want—powerful imagination. His peculiarity is not the 
incorrectness of the drawing, but the vividness of the imagination 
which while rendering that incorrectness insensible to him, also renders 
it potent with multitudes of his fellowmen. For although his weak- 
ness comes from excess in one direction, the force which is in excess 
must not be overlooked; and it is overlooked or undervalued by 
critics who, with what I have called the bias of opposition, insist only 
on the weakness. 

This leads me to the second point, the bias of technical estimate. 
The main purpose of Art is delight. Whatever influences may 
radiate from that centre,—and however it may elevate or modify,— 
the one primary condition of influence is stirred emotion. No Art 
can teach which does not move; no Art can move without teaching. 
Criticism has to consider Art under two aspects, that of emotional 
pleasure, and that of technical pleasure. We all—public and critics 
—are susceptible of the former, are capable of being moved, and are 
delighted with what stirs the emotions, filling the mind with images 
having emotional influence; but only the critics are much affected 
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by technical skill, and the pleasure it creates. What is done, what 
is suggested, constitutes the first aspect ; how it is done the second. 
We all delight in imitation, and in the skill which represents one 
object in another medium ; but the refinements of skill can only be 
appreciated by study. To a savage there is so little suggestion of a 
human face and form in a painted portrait that it is not even 
recognised as the representation of a man; whereas the same savage 
would delight in a waxwork figure, or a wooden Scotchman at the 
door of a tobacconist. The educated eye sees exquisite skill in the 
portrait, a skill which gives exquisite delight; but this eye which 
traces and estimates the subtle effects of colour and distribution of 
light and shade in the portrait, turns with disgust from the wax 
figure, or the wooden Highlander. In the course of time the pleasure 
derived from the perception of difficulty overcome, leads to such a 
preponderance of the technical estimate, that the sweep of the brush, 
or the composition of lines, becomes of supreme importance, and the 
connoisseur no longer asks, What is painted ? but How is it painted ? 
The what may be a patch of meadow, the bend of a river, or a street 
boy munching bread and cheese, and yet give greater delight by its 
how, than another picture which represented the Andes, Niagara, or 
a Madonna and Child. When the critic observes technical skill in a 
picture, he pronounces the painter to be admirable, and is quite 
unmoved by any great subject badly painted. In like manner a 
great poet is estimated by the greatness of his execution of great 
conceptions, not by the greatness of his intention. 

How easily the critic falls into the mistake of overvaluing technical 
skill, and not allowing for the primary condition, how easily he 
misjudges works by applying to them technical rules derived from 
the works of others, need not here be dwelt on. What I wish to 
indicate is the bias of technical estimate which, acting with that 
bias of opposition just noted, has caused the critics to overlook in 
Dickens the great artistic powers which are proved by his immense 
success ; and to dwell only on those great artistic defiviencies which 
exclude him from the class of exquisite writers. He worked in delf, 
not in porcelain. But his prodigal imagination created in delf 
forms which delighted thousands. He only touched common life, but 
he touched it to “ fine issues;” and since we are all susceptible of 
being moved by pictures of children in droll and pathetic situations, 
and by pictures of common suffering and common joy, any writer 
who can paint such pictures with sufficient skill to awaken these 
emotions is powerful in proportion to the emotion stirred. That 
Dickens had this skill is undisputed; and if critical reflection 
shows that the means he employs are not such as will satisfy 
the technical estimate, and consequently that the pictures will not 
move the cultivated mind, nor give it the deep content which 
perfect Art continues to create, making the work a “joy for ever,” 
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we must still remember that in the present state of Literature, 
with hundreds daily exerting their utmost efforts to paint such 
pictures, it requires prodigious force and rare skill to impress 
images that will stir the universal heart. Murders are perpetrated 
without stint, but the murder of Nancy is unforgettable. Children 
figure in numberless plays and novels, but the deaths of little Nell 
and little Paul were national griefs. Seduction is one of the 
commonest of tragedies, but the scene in Peggoty’s boat-house burns 
itself into the memory. Captain Cuttle and Richard Swiveller, the 
Marchioness and Tilly Slowboy, Pecksniff and Micawber, Tiny Tim 
and Mrs. Gamp, may be imperfect presentations of human character, 
but they are types which no one can forget. Dr. Johnson explained 
the popularity of some writer by saying, “Sir, his nonsense suited 
their nonsense ;”’ let us add, “and his sense suited their sense,”’ and it 
will explain the popularity of Dickens. Readers to whom all the 
refinements of Art and Literature are as meaningless hieroglyphs, 
were at once laid hold of by the reproduction of their own feelings, 
their own experiences, their own prejudices, in the irradiating 
splendour of his imagination; while readers whose cultivated 
sensibilities were alive to the most delicate and evanescent touches 
were, by virtue of their common. nature, ready to be moved and 
delighted at his pictures and suggestions. The cultivated and 
uncultivated were affected by his admirable mise en scéne, his fertile 
invention, his striking selection of incident, his intense vision of 
physical details. Only the cultivated who are made fastidious by 
cultivation paused to consider the pervading commonness of the 
works, and remarked that they are wholly without glimpses 
of a nobler life; and that the writer presents an almost unique 
example of a mind of singular force in which, so to speak, sensations 
never passed into ideas. Dickens sees and feels, but the logic of feel- 
ing seems the only logic he can manage. Thought is strangely absent 
from his works. I do not suppose a single thoughtful remark 
on life or character could be found throughout the twenty volumes. 
Not only is there a marked absence of the reflective tendency, but 
one sees no indication of the past life of humanity having ever 
occupied him; keenly as he observes the objects before him, he never 
connects his observations into a general expression, never seems 
interested in general relations of things. Compared with that of 
Fielding or Thackeray, his was merely an animal intelligence, ¢.c., 
restricted to perceptions. On this ground his early education was 
more fruitful and less injurious than it would have been to a nature 
constructed on a more reflective and intellectual type. It furnished 
him with rare and valuable experience, early developed his sympathies 
with the lowly and struggling, and did not starve any intellectual 
ambition. He never was and never would have been a student. 

My acquaintance with him began soon after the completion of 
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“Pickwick.” Something I had written on that book pleased him, 
and caused him to ask me to call on him. (It is pleasant for me to 
remember that I made Thackeray’s acquaintance in a similar way.) 
He was then living in Doughty Street ; and those who remember 
him at that period will understand the somewhat disturbing effect 
produced on my enthusiasm for the new author by the sight of his 
bookshelves, on which were ranged nothing but three-volume novels 
and books of travel, all obviously the presentation copies from 
authors and publishers, with none of the treasures of the bookstall, 
each of which has its history, and all giving the collection its 
individual physiognomy. A man’s library expresses much of his 
hidden life. I did not expect to find a bookworm, nor even a student, 
in the marvellous “ Boz ;”’ but nevertheless this collection of books 
was a shock. He shortly came in, and his sunny presence quickly 
dispelled all misgivings. He was then, as to the last, a delightful 
companion, full of sagacity as well as animal spirits; but I came 
away more impressed with the fulness of life and energy than with 
any sense of distinction. I believe I only saw him once more before 
I went to Germany, and two years had elapsed when next we met. 
While waiting in his library (in Devonshire Terrace) I of course 
glanced at the books. The well-known paper boards of the three- 
volume novel no longer vulgarised the place; a goodly array of 
standard works, well-bound, showed a more respectable and con- 
ventional ambition; but there was no physiognomy in the collection. 
A greater change was visible in Dickens himself. In these two 
years he had remarkably developed. His conversation turned on 
graver subjects than theatres and actors, periodicals and London life. 
His interest in public affairs, especially in social questions, was 
keener. He still remained completely outside philosophy, science, 
and the higher literature, and was too unaffected a man to pretend to 
feel any interest in them. But the vivacity and sagacity which 
gave a charm to intercourse with him had become weighted with a 
seriousness which from that time forward became more and more 
prominent in his conversation and his writings. He had already 
learned to look upon the world as a scene where it was the duty of 
each man in his own way to make the lot of the miserable Many a 
little less miserable ; and, having learned that his genius gave him 
great power, he was bent on using that power effectively. He was 
sometimes laughed at for the importance he seemed to attach to 
everything relating to himself, and the solemnity with which he 
spoke of his aims and affairs ; but this belonged to his quality. / se 
prenait au sérieux,and was admirable because he did so. Whatever faults 
he may have committed there were none attributable to carelessness. 
He gave us his best. If the effort were sometimes too strained, and 
the desire for effect too obtrusive, there was no lazy indulgence, no 
trading on a great renown, no “scumbling” in his work. ‘ What- 
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ever I have tried to do in life,” he said, speaking through Copper- 
field, “ I have tried with all my heart to do well. Never to put one 
hand to anything on which I could throw my whole self, and never 
to affect depreciation of my work, whatever it was, I now find to 
have been my golden rules.” 

Since I have been led in the course of argument to touch upon 
my personal acquaintance with Dickens, I may take advantage of 
the opening to introduce a point not mentioned in Mr. Forster’s 
memoir, though he most probably is familiar with it. Mr. Forster 
has narrated Dickens’s intense grief at the death of his sister-in-law, 
Mary—a grief which for two months interrupted the writing of 
“ Pickwick,” and which five years afterwards thus moves him in a 
letter to Mr. Forster on the death of her grandmother. The 
passage itself is in every way interesting, displaying a depth and 
delicacy of feeling, combined with a tenderness towards the sacred- 
ness due to the wishes of the dead, which is very noticeable :— 

‘Tt is a great trial to me to give up Mary’s grave; greater than I can 
possibly express. I thought of moving her to the catacomb, and saying 
nothing about it; but then I remembered that the poor old lady is buried next 
her at her own desire, and could not find it in my heart directly she is laid in 
the earth to take her grandchild away.. The desire to be buried next her is as 
strong upon me now as it was five years ago; and I know (for I don’t think 
there ever was love like that I bear her) that it will never diminish. I cannot 
bear the thought of being excluded from her dust; and yetI feel that her 
brothers and sisters and her mother have a better right than I to be placed 
beside her. It is but anidea. I neither hope nor think (God forbid) that 
our spirits would ever mingle there. I ought to get the better of it, but it is 
very hard. I never contemplated this; and coming so suddenly, and after 
being ill, it disturbs me more than it ought. It seems like losing her a second 


time.” 
Again, when writing from America and describing his delight at 
the Niagara Falls, he says :— 


‘‘ What would I give if you and Mac were here to share the sensations of 
this time! I was going to add, what would I give if the dear girl whose 
ashes lie in Kensal Green had lived to come so far along with us; but she has 
been here many times, I doubt not, since her sweet face faded from my earthly 


sight.” 

Several years afterwards, in the course of a quiet chat over a cigar, 
we got on a subject which always interested him, and on which he 
had stored many striking anecdotes—dreams. He then narrated, 
in his quietest and most impressive manner, that after Mary’s death 
her image not only haunted him by day, but for twelve months 
visited his dreams every night. At first he had refrained from 
mentioning it to his wife; and after deferring this some time, felt 
unable to mention it to her. He had occasion to go to Liverpool, 
and as he went to bed that night, there was a strong hope that the 
change of bed might break the spell of his dreams. It was not so 
however. That night as usual the old dream was dreamt. He 


resolved to unburthen his mind to his wife, and wrote that very 
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morning a full account of his strange experience. From that time 
he ceased to dream of her. I forget whether he said he had never 
dreamt of her since; but I am certain of the fact that the spell 
had been broken then and there. 

Here is another contribution to the subject of dreams, which I 
had from him shortly before his death. One night after one of his 
public readings, he dreamt that he was in a room where every one 
was dressed in scarlet. (The probable origin of this was the mass of 
scarlet opera-cloaks worn by the ladies among the audience, having 
left a sort of afterglow on his retina.) He stumbled against a lady 
standing with her back towards him. As he apologised she turned 
her head and said, quite unprovoked, ‘‘ My name is Napier.” The 
face was one perfectly unknown to him, nor did he know any one 
named Napier. Two days after he had another reading in the same 
town, and before it began, a lady friend came into the waiting-room 
accompanied by an unknown lady in a scarlet opera cloak, ‘‘ who,” 
said his friend, ‘‘ is very desirous of being introduced.” ‘ Not Miss 
Napier ?” he jokingly inquired. ‘Yes; Miss Napier.” Although 
the face of his dream-lady was not the face of this Miss Napier, 
the coincidence of the scarlet cloak and the name was striking. 


In bringing these detached observations to a close, let me resume 
their drift by saying that while on the one hand the critics seem to 
me to have been fully justified in denying him the possession of 
many technical excellencies, they Lave been thrown into unwise 
antagonism which has made them overlook or undervalue the great 
qualities which distinguished him; and that even on technical 
grounds their criticism has been so far defective that it failed to 
recognise the supreme powers which ensured his triumph in spite of 
all defects. For the reader of cultivated taste there is little in his 
works beyond the stirring of their emotions—but what a large 
exception! We do not turn over the pages in search of thought, 
delicate psychological observation, grace of style, charm of composi- 
tion ; but we enjoy them like children at a play, laughing and crying 
at the images which pass before us. And this illustration suggests the 
explanation of how learned and thoughtful men can have been almost 
as much delighted with the works as ignorant and juvenile readers ; 
how Lord Jeffrey could have been so affected by the presentation of 
Little Nell, which most critical readers pronounce maudlin and 
unreal. Persons unfamiliar with theatrical representations, conse- 
quently unable to criticise the acting, are stirred by the suggestions 
of the scenes presented ; and hence a great philosopher, poet, or man 
of science, may be found applauding an actor whom every play-going 
apprentice despises as stagey and inartistic. 

Grorce Henry Lewes. 
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In the course of the once celebrated controversy between Warburton 
and Lowth, Lowth made one hit which must have told forcibly upon 
his opponent. He quoted the following passage from Clarendon’s 
history :—‘ Colonel Harrison was the son of a butcher near Nant- 
wich, in Cheshire, and had been bred up in the place of a clerk, under 
a lawyer of good account in those parts; which kind of education 
introduces men into the language and practice of business, and if it 
be not resisted by the great ingenuity of the person, inclines young men 
to more pride than any other kind of breeding, and disposes them to 
be pragmatical and insolent.” ‘ Now, my Lord,” says Lowth, “as you 
have in your whole behaviour, and in all your writings, remarkably 
distinguished yourself by your humility, lenity, meekness, forbear- 
ance, candour, humanity, civility, decency, good manners, good 
temper, moderation with regard to the opinions of others, and a 
modest diffidence of your own, this unpromising circumstance of your 
early education” (that, namely, of being educated in the same way as 
Harrison) “is so far from being ‘a disgrace to you, that it highly 
redounds to your praise.” Which piece of irony, being translated, 
expresses the most conspicuous fact in Warburton’s character— 
namely, that he was as “ proud, pragmatical, and insolent” as might 
be expected from a man who brought to theological controversies the 
habits of mind acquired in an attorney’s office. Warburton, in fact, 
is the most perfect specimen of a type not infrequent amongst clergy- 
men. We may still, though less often than formerly, observe a man 
in the pulpit who obviously ought to be at the bar; and though the 
legal habit of mind may be a very useful corrective to certain theo- 
logical tendencies, the more common result of thus putting the square 
man in the round hole is to produce that kind of incongruity which 
in another profession gives rise to the opprobrious term of sea-lawyer. 
Warburton was, as we shall presently see, a lawyer to the backbone 
in more senses than one; but the most prominent and least amiable 
characteristic, which suggested Lowth’s sarcasm, was his amazing 
litigiousness. 

For many years together he led the life of a terrier in a rat-pit, 
worrying all theological vermin. His life, as he himself observed in 
more dignified language, was “a warfare upon earth, that is to say, 
with bigots and libertines, against whom I have denounced eternal war, 
like Hannibal against Rome, at the altar.” Among bigots and 
libertines we must reckon everybody, Christian or infidel, whose 
form of belief differed from Warburton’s, and add that. Warburton’s 
form of belief was almost peculiar to himself. To entertain a diffe- 
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rent opinion, or to maintain the same opinion on different grounds, 
‘was an equal title to his hostility. He regrets in one place the 
mecessity of assailing his friends. ‘ Why,” he asks pathetically, 
“did I not rather choose the high road of literary honours, and pick 
out some poor critic or small philosopher of this (the Deist) school to 
offer up at the shrine of violated sense and virtue?” ‘ Then,” he 
thinks, “‘he might have flourished in the favour of his superiors, and 
‘the goodwill of all his brethren.” Alas! it could not be. His creed 
had that unique merit which he ascribes to the Jewish religion, 
namely, that it “condemned every other religion as an imposture.” 
To disagree with him was to be not merely a fool, but a rogue. So 
universal, indeed, was his intolerance of any difference of opinion, 
that bigot and libertine, wide as is the sweep of those damnatory 
epithets, can by no means include all the objects of his aversion. 
He makes frequent incursions into regions where abuse is not sanc- 
tified by theology. The argument of the Divine Legation wanders 
through all knowledge, sacred and profane, and every step brings 
him into collision with some fresh antagonist. Glancing at the 
index, we find a series of such summaries as these :—‘Sir Isaac 
Newton’s chronology of the Egyptian empire confuted, and shown to 
contradict all sacred and profane antiquity, and even the nature of 
things ;” ‘“ Herman Witsius’ arguments examined and confuted ;” a 
prophecy “ vindicated against the absurd interpretation of the rabbins 
and Dr. Shuckford ;’ the Jews “vindicated from the calumnious 
falsehoods of the poet Voltaire ;” ‘An objection of Mr. Collins 
examined and confuted ;” ‘“ Lord Bolingbroke’s accusation examined 
and exposed ;” “The Bishop of London’s discourse examined and 
confuted ;”? and, in short, his course is marked, if we will take 
his word for it, like that of an ancient hero, by the corpses of his 
opponents. Deists, atheists, and pantheists, are, of course, his na- 
tural prey. Hobbes, “‘the infamous Spinoza,” and Bayle, Shaftes- 
bury, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Chubb, Morgan, and Mandeville, but 
above all his detested enemy, Bolingbroke, are “examined and con- 
futed” till we are weary of the slaughter. But believers do not 
escape much better. If, as he elegantly expresses it, he “dusts 
Hume’s jacket”’ for not believing in miracles, he belabours Wesley 
still more vigorously for believing that miracles are not extinct. 
From Conyers Middleton, the Essayist and Reviewer of that day, 
who, indeed, long escaped as a private friend, up to Lowth, Sherlock, 
and Jortin, he spared neither dignity nor orthodoxy. The rank and 
file of the controversial clergy, Sykes, and Stebbing, and Webster, 
fell before his “ desperate hook ” like corn before the sickle. And 
when the boundless field of theological controversy was insufficient for 
his energies, he would fall foul of the poet Akenside for differing from 
him as to the proper use of ridicule, or of Crousaz for misinterpreting 
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the Essay on Man, or of Bolingbroke for his assault upon the 
memory of Pope, or of a whole list of adversaries who gathered 
to defend Shakspere from his audacious mangling. The innumer- 
able hostilities which did net find expression in any of these multitu- 
dinous conflicts, struggled to light in the notes on the Dunciad. 
Probably no man who has lived in recent times has ever told so many 
of his fellow-creatures that he held them to be unmitigated fools and 
liars. He stalks through the literary history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ostentatiously displaying the most outrageous paradoxes, and 
bringing down his controversial shillelagh on the head of any luckless 
mortal who ventures to hint a modest dissent. There is, to me at 
least, a certain charm about this overflowing and illimitable pug- 
nacity. We have learnt to be so civil to each other, that one some- 
times fancies (and I suspect with some reason) that the creeds which 
excite so languid a defence are not very firmly held. At any rate, it 
is refreshing, in this milder epoch, to meet with a gentleman who 
proposes to cudgel his opponents into Christianity, and thrusts the 
Gospel down their throats at the end of the bludgeon. 

Even Warburton, many-sided and complicated as were his hostilities, 
was not above the necessity of finding allies. No man, though gifted 
with the most perverse ingenuity; can stand quite alone; and War- 
burton formed two remarkable connections. As is usual with boisterous 
persons, both these friends were men of a temperament very different 
from his own; as, indeed, two Warburtons would have formed a 
combination more explosive and unstable than any hitherto known to 
chemists. Both Pope and Hurd were suited to him by force of con- 
trast. Warburton was well fitted to be Pope’s bully, and Hurd to 
serve as the more decorous assistant of Warburton’s vengeance. 
Pope seems to have been really touched by Warburton’s blustering 
championship. It is a very pleasant thing to discover that 
you have been talking deep religious philosophy, when, in the inno- 
cence of your heart, you fancy that you have been versifying second- 
hand infidelity. The thin-skinned poet welcomed with almost infantile 
joy the aid of his pachydermatous defender, and naturally supposed 
that the man who had discovered him to be an orthodox philosopher, 
must be himself a profound divine. "Warburton took a natural pride 
in having cut out so rich a prize from under the guns of the infidel 
Bolingbroke, and raised himself in general esteem by acquiring a 
right of spiritual proprietorship in the foremost writer of the time. 
The friendship with Hurd is more curious and characteristic. Hurd 
is a man for whom, though he has attracted a recent biographer, 
animated by the ordinary biographical spirit, it is difficult to find a 
good word. He was a typical specimen of the offensive variety of 
university don; narrow-minded, formal, peevish, cold-blooded, and 
intolerably conceited. In short, as Johnson said of Harris, “he was 
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a prig, and a bad prig.” Even Warburton, we are told, could 
never talk to him freely. In his country vicarage he saw nobody, 
snubbed his curate, and never gave an entertainment except on one 
occasion, when Warburton, who was staying with him, was forced to 
rebel against the intolerable solitude. When a bishop, he never 
drove a quarter of a mile without his episcopal coach and his servants 
in full liveries. He rose to that eminent position chiefly on the 
reputation of writing in Addisonian style and being a good critic of 
Horace. The virtue which he particularly affected was filial affec- 
tion, and, after three years’ acquaintance, his Christian humility led 
him to confide to Warburton, who was the son of an attorney, that 
his own father had been a farmer. He was sufficiently amiable to 
mention his mother in endearing terms; and in a letter to War- 
burton, after touching upon certain presentation copies of his own 
book, and on Sir John Dalrymple’s newly-published memoirs, he 
observes quite pathetically that the good old woman “ fell asleep 
almost literally ” about a fortnight before. Warburton, though not 
a very noble creature, had at least a little more human nature about 
him. The relations between the pair of theologians naturally recalls 
in some degree those between Johnson and Boswell. Warburton, how- 
ever, is but a feeble-jointed and knock-kneed giant compared with the 
lexicographer, and Hurd a very dry representative of Boswell. The 
flattery, too, was in this case reciprocal; and perhaps the great man 
pours out more mouthfilling compliments than his satellite. If Hurd 
thinks that Warburton’s memory will be endeared to the wise and 
good for ever, Warburton regards Hurd as one of the first men of 
the day, and holds him to be Addison’s equal in elegance, while far 
his superior in all solid merits. The two together looked out with 
condescension upon Warburton’s humbler followers, and with infinite 
contempt on all the world beside. The general principle of their 
common creed is neatly expressed by Hurd, who says that “one 
hardly meets with anything else” in this world but coxcombs; to 
which Warburton adds an admiring comment that no coxcomb has a 
grain of gratitude or generosity. The particular application of this 
maxim shows that Walpole is an insufferable coxcomb; Hume a 
cold, conceited, treacherous rogue ; Johnson full of malignity, folly, 
and insolence; Garrick a writer below Cibber, whose “‘ sense when- 
ever he deviates into it is more like nonsense;” Young “ the finest 
writer of nonsense of any of this age ;” Smollett a “vagabond Scot ;” 
Priestley “a wretched fellow ;” and Voltaire “a scoundrel.” Hurd 
carefully preserved the letters containing these beautiful specimens 
of Billingsgate, and left them for publication after his death. The 
mode in which these congenial spirits co-operated during their lives 
is sufficiently illustrated by their quarrel with Jortin. Jortin, who 
had been on excellent terms with Warburton, mildly observed, in a 
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Dissertation on the State of the Dead as described by Homer and 
Virgil, that Warburton’s “elegant conjecture” as to the meaning 
of the sixth book of the neid (a conjecture which, I believe, no 
one has ever accepted) was not satisfactorily established. Hereupon 
Hurd published a pamphlet, bitterly assailing Jortin for his audacity. 
Hurd’s elaborate irony, as translated by a contemporary writer, 
amounted to presenting the following rules by which the conduct 
of all men should be regulated when in presence of the great 
master :— 


‘You must not write on the same subject that he does. You must not 
write against him. You must not glance at his arguments even without 
naming him. You must not oppose his principles though you let his argu- 
ments alone. You must not pretend to help forward any of his arguments 
that may seem to falllame. When you design him a compliment, you must 
not refuse it in full form, without impertinently qualifying your civilities by 
assigning a reason why you think he deserves them. You must never call any 
of his arguments by the name of conjectures, for you ought to know that this 
capital genius never proposed anything to the judgment of the public with 
diffidence in all his life.” 


The infringement of such rules as these was, in fact, all that Hurd 
could lay to Jortin’s charge. Warburton welcomed this assistance 
of his jackal with a perfect shout of delight. He knew but of one 
man from whose heart or whose pen so fine a piece of irony could 
come. Next to his pleasure in seeing himself “so freely praised ” 
was the pleasure he took “in seeing Jortin mortified.” And in 
another letter he remarks that “they must be dirty fellows indeed 
who can think I have no reason to complain of Jortin’s mean, low, 
and ungrateful conduct towards me ;” the whole crime of whom, be it 
observed, consisted in Jortin’s differing from him as to the value of a 
critical conjecture. Jortin some time afterwards revenged himself on 
Hurd’s master by pointing out certain blunders of which he had been 
guiltyin a classical translation. Warburton, unable to deny the error, 
made a kind of surly overture to Jortin, which was coldly accepted, 
- but no real reconciliation took place. The two conspirators abused 
Jortin in private, but did not again attack him for the abominable 
audacity of holding an opinion of his own. 

The almost incredible arrogance, of which this is a pleasing 
specimen, breathes through most of Warburton’s writings. Mr. 
Pattison says, rather broadly, that “ Warburton’s stock argument 
is a threat to cudgel any one who disputes his opinion.” Though 
he does not often appeal thus explicitly to the argumentum baculinum, 
the cudgel is, in fact, never far from his hand. His style is too 
cumbrous and diffuse to produce many of the terse epithets which 
Swift discharged at his enemies; but as we plod through his pages 
we come across some flowers of the eloquence supposed to be cha- 
racteristic of Billingsgate, of which a specimen or two may be formed 
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into a malodorous bouquet. I gather a few at random from different 
parts of his writings. In the course of his assault upon mystics, he 
informs us that the Moravian hymn-book is “a heap of blasphemous 
and beastly nonsense.” Of William Law, a man, as he admits, of 
great abilities, he says, the “poor man is here fallen into a trap 
which his folly laid for his malice.” Coming to less offensive writers, 
we may quote his character of Dr. Richard Grey, whom he had once 
called the “truly learned and worthy writer on the Book of Job.” 
Grey offended him, and he spoke of his commentaries on Hudibras 
as the “most execrable heap of nonsense” that almost ever appeared 
in any learned language. In one of his controversial writings he 
falls foul of him again. “Though I had the caduceus of peace in 
my hands,” he observes, “yet it was only in cases of necessity I 
made use of it. And, therefore, I chose to let pass, without any 
chastisement, such impotent railers as Richard Grey and one Bate, 
zany to a mountebank.” Bate was a respectable Hebrew scholar. 
We will turn to what Warburton calls the “pestilent herd of libertine 
scribblers, with which the island is overrun, whom I would hunt 
down, as good King Edgar did his wolves, from the mighty 
author of ‘Christianity as Old as the Creation,’ to the drunken 
blaspheming cobbler, who wrote against ‘Jesus and the Re- 
surrection ;’” or, as he elsewhere calls them, “the agents of 
public mischief, which not only accelerate our ruin, but accumulate 
our disgraces, wretches the most contemptible for their parts, the 
most infernal for their manners.” ‘Two great names will be enough. 
Of Hume he says in a tract, which is perhaps the weakest he ever 
wrote, as it took him furthest out of his depth, that he merely runs 
“his usual philosophic course from knavery to nonsense,” and adds 
that Hume’s “ great philosophic assertion of one of the prime master- 
wheels of superstition labours with immovable nonsense.” Of a 
statement of Voltaire about the Jews, he remarks, “I believe it will 
not be easy to find, even in the dirtiest sink of free-thinking, so 
much falsehood, absurdity, and malice heaped together in a few 
words.’ It is almost pathetic to find Warburton throwing dirt at 
such men, in the placid conviction of his immeasurable superiority. A 
couple of instances of delicate irony shall close the selection. ‘“ Even 
this choice piece of the first philosophy, his lordship’s” (Boling- 
broke’s) “sacred pages, is ready,” he says, “to be put to very 
different uses, according to the tempers in which they have found 
his few admirers on the one side, and the public on the other; like 
the china utensil in the ‘ Dunciad,’ which one has used for a 
pot, and another carried home for his head-piece.” And here is his 
retort to the unlucky Dr. Stebbing, who conceived himself to have 
shown that the sacrifice of Isaac would be equally prophetic of 
Christ’s death whether Warburton’s interpretation be admitted or 
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not. ‘He hath shown it, indeed,” snorts his antagonist, “as the 
Irishman showed his .’ The decorum of this passage in a grave 
theological discussion is perhaps unrivalled. 

Nothing could exceed Warburton’s confidence in the result of the 
warfare carried on by such weapons. Every now and then he 
announces that he pledges himself that some argument shall never 
again be regarded in “the learned world” as anything but an 
ignorant prejudice; whilst a similar boast from one of his antagonists 
is declared to be worthy only of some “ wild conventicle of Methodists 
or Hutchinsonians.”” Warburton, indeed, trusts so implicitly in the 
efficacy of his arguments, that he ventures to take the dangerous line 
of insisting on the strength of the case against him. Nobody had 
thoroughly confuted Collins, until Warburton searched the matter 
to the bottom. Nay, it might be doubted whether the weight of 
the argument was not, on the whole, against Christianity until he 
turned the scale. For want of the master-key by which he unlocked 
all difficulties, ‘the Mosaic dispensation had lain for ages involved 
in absurdities, and the Christian had become subject to insuperable 
difficulties.” It is time to consider what was this marvellous expe- 
dient which had been concealed from the eyes of all theologians till 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and was now for the first time 
to base the evidences of revealed religion on an immovable founda- 
tion. The general principles on which he reasoned, and the special 
arguments which justified these amazing pretensions, well deserve a 
little examination. . 

By way of preface to a more detailed statement, I may venture a 
word or two upon Warburton’s special intellectual characteristic— 
his ardent passion for a paradox. He admits it himself with a quaint 
complacency. After stating that “if the Scriptures have,” as 
Middleton had said, “every fault which can possibly deform a 
language, this is so far from proving such language was not divinely 
inspired, that it is one certain mark of its original ;” he winds up his 
demonstration by asserting that the Koran is “as real and substantial 
a pattern of eloquence as any whatsoever ;” and adds that this is a 
paradox “which like many others that I have had the odd fortune 
to advance, will presently be seen to be only another name for 
truth.” He is never so proud as when he has hit upon some pro- 
position so ingeniously offensive to all parties, that, as he puts it, 
“believers and unbelievers have combined, by some blind chance or 
other,” to pronounce his arguments absurd. The Warburtonian 
paradox is one of a peculiar class. He is not paradoxical, like some 
eminent thinkers—Hobbes, for example, or Berkeley—from a certain 
excess of acuteness. ‘To such men, intellectual progress owes much, 
because their error consists chiefly in attaching too much importance 
to some half truth, and serves, at any rate, to impress it upon us by 
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force of exaggeration. Warburton’s most audacious speculations 
seldom strike new light out of his subject; and, to say the truth, few 
men of equal vigour have ever shown less real acuteness. He was 
paradoxical as a deaf man writing upon music, or a blind man writing 
upon painting might be paradoxical. He blunders into the strangest 
criticisms upon Shakspere from sheer want of even a rudimentary 
poetical faculty; and in the same way, he plays the queerest tricks 
with the Bible, from his deficiency in spiritual insight. Or we may 
say—and the analogy is perhaps closer—that his paradoxes are like 
those of a pettifogging lawyer, who strains the language of statutes 
into the most unexpected conclusions, in complete disregard of their 
spirit. He reads the Bible precisely like an Act of Parliament; and 
to him one argument is pretty much as good as another, so long as 
it can be wholly deduced from any clause of the inspired text, in 
due syllogistic form. It matters nothing that the whole meaning 
should have evaporated in the strange contortions to which the words 
of his documents have been subjected. He is fond of quoting Hobbes’s 
inimitable maxim, that words are the counters of wise men and the 
money of fools. It exactly expresses his own practice. Give him 
a text which can be fitted into his argument, and he uses it with the 
most audacious confidence, caring nothing for the context or for the 
sense in which it must have been used by the original author. 
Although an argument constructed on such principles is devoid of 
any intrinsic value—and, indeed, it may be doubted whether 
Warburton ever made a single genuine convert—there is yet one 
interest in the result. He brings into the most startling relief the 
current opinions of his day. A man of genius, even when using 
very dangerous arguments, is guarded by a certain unconscious 
instinct from pressing them into the most offensive conclusions. 
Warburton, from his utter want of tact, blurts out the absurdities 
which a more acute writer judiciously throws into the background. 
Without attributing the slightest conscious dishonesty to many 
eminent reasoners, we may say that they know how to glide safely 
over the weaker parts of their system. An obtuse thinker of the 
Warburton order splashes indiscriminately through thick and 
thin, and unintentionally reveals to us the errors which perhaps 
exist, though in a latent form, in the theories of more judicious 
writers. From this point of view, he may be studied as illustrating 
the uglier tendencies of eighteenth-century theology. It may be 
added that we find in uncouth forms and in their native absurdity 
some arguments which still pass muster by the help of a little philo- 
sophical varnish. The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated, is 
an attempt to support one gigantic paradox by a whole system of 
affiliated paradoxes. Warburton was a man of multifarious reading, 
but inaccurate scholarship, or, as Bentley more forcibly expressed it, 
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of “monstrous appetite apd bad digestion.” He has tumbled out 
his intellectual spoils into his ponderous pages with endless pro- 
digality. Starting with the professed intention of proving the 
divine authority of Moses, he diverges into all manner of subsidiary 
inquiries. He discourses at length on the origin and nature of 
morality; he gives the true theory of the alliance of Church and 
State; he devotes many pages to elucidating the sixth book of the 
Aineid, and the nature of the ancient mysteries; he discusses the 
origin of writing and the meaning of hieroglyphics; he investigates 
the chronology of Egypt; he runs up an elaborate argument to 
determine the date of the Book of Job; he assails all manner of 
freethinkers, orthodox divines, Jews, Turks, Socinians, classical 
scholars, antiquarians, and historians, who happen to differ with 
him on some subsidiary question. At every stage in the argument 
some new vista of controversy opens before us; but every pheno- 
menon in the universe, so it is said, is more or less connected with 
every other; and Warburton easily finds an excuse for rambling 
from one end of the whole field of human knowledge to the other, 
whenever there is an adversary to be encountered, or an instance of 
his reading to be illustrated, or, in short, any kind of caprice to 
be gratified. It is no wonder that a man pursuing so vast a plan, 
and stirring up so many hostile prejudices at every step, wearied of 
his task before its conclusion, and dropped into calm episcopal repose 
long before the edifice had received its crowning ornaments. 

The whole method involves an assumption, which is accepted, 
though seldom so ostentatiously put forward by the so-called evi- 
dential school.’ Warburton maintains, in a curious passage, that 
it is as possible to make discoveries in religion as in science; but, 
as usual, his discoveries savour more of a legal than a scientific 
investigation. The truth of a religious doctrine is to be decided by 
a judicial inquiry. The devil’s advocates are to be upset by the 
sudden turning up of some new bit of evidence or a novel interpre- 
tation of an old statute. Or we may consider the contest between 
the two parties as resembling a game of chess. Warburton is the 
discoverer of a new gambit (I apologise if my terms are wrong), 
which is to give the adversary a most unexpected checkmate. It 
had always been assumed that if one side were deprived of a leading 
piece, victory would incline to the other. Warburton shows how 
the apparent disadvantage may be converted, by skilful manipula- 
tion, into a means of assured triumph. The infidel pressing on in 
the highest security, suddenly finds himself, as it were, stalemated, 
and the game is, in vulgar language, pulled out of the fire. The 
position, in fact, was this. Deists had made a great point of the 
supposed absence from the Old Testament of any distinct reference 
to a future life. Apologists of Christianity had been put to rather 
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awkward shifts, and had endeavoured, by forced interpretations, to 
relieve the Bible from this imputation. Warburton’s discovery 
consisted in a new argument, by which the absence of the promise 
of immortality was to be admitted, but to be converted into what his 
title characteristically describes as a “demonstration” of the truth 
of the Mosaic religion. For this purpose he erects his demonstra- 
tion—one, as he informs us, which falls “ very little short of mathe- 
matical certainty, and to which nothing but a mere physical possi- 
bility of the contrary can be opposed”—on three very clear and 
simple propositions. The first is, that the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments is necessary to the well-being of society ; 
the second, that the utility of this doctrine has been acknowledged 
by all mankind, and pre-eminently by the wisest and most learned 
nations of antiquity ; the third, that this doctrine was not to be found 
in the Mosaic dispensation. Hence, he says, one would think that 
“we might proceed directly to our conclusion that therefore the law 
of Moses is of divine original.” Yet as some persons may be stupid 
enough to miss the logic of this argument, he draws it out more 
fully in elaborate syllogisms. Substantially they come to this. 
Moses would not have omitted a sanction which he knew to be 
essential, unless he had the certainty of a miraculous interference. 
The statement that he ventured into the desert without any adequate 
provision of food, might, perhaps, be urged as a proof that he 
reckoned upon a supply of quails and manna; and in the same way, 
the fact that he started his legislation without so essential a spiritual 
provision as a belief in hell, is taken by Warburton to show that he 
knew that a supernatural substitute for hell would be provided. 
What that was will be seen directly. Meanwhile, grotesque as the 
argument sounds when thus bluntly expressed, it may yet be said 
that, after all, it is scarcely more than a caricature of a highly 
respectable and still surviving line of argument. Some modern 
apologists are fond of arguing that Christianity was revolting to the 
ordinary mind, in order to prove that its success was miraculous. 
They are afraid to admit that it was adapted to the wants of the 
time, lest its growth should be regarded as spontaneous. And, 
therefore, they do their best to prove that human nature is naturally 
revolted by purity and humility, just as Warburton declared it to 
be so corrupt that nothing but the fear of hell could preserve it from 
utter decay. 

The argument of the Divine Legation is drawn into so elabo- 
rate a system, that any complete account of it would be impossible 
within moderate limits. Probably, however, it will be enough to notice 
two or three of its critical and characteristic points. Thus the whole 
edifice obviously rests on the assumption that nothing but a belief in 
a future world can make men moral. The very fact which Warburton 
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seeks to explain would apparently confute the theory at once. The 
Jews, he says, knew nothing of a future world; yet the Jewish 
economy prospered. Therefore, is the natural inference, the belief is 
unnecessary. No, says Warburton in substance. The facts con- 
tradict my theory ; therefore, the facts are miraculous. His reliance 
upon the infallibility of an d priori argument, or rather upon a 
round assertion, gives at once the key to the whole character of the 
book. Warburton’s attempt to prove the necessity of the doctrine in 
question is in fact as feeble as most of his speculative flights. It 
amounts simply to asserting in a great many words, that human 
beings will not be virtuous unless they are paid for it in another 
world. Neither a moral sense, nor a perception of the eternal fitness 
of things, will be sufficient motives without the obligation of a 
superior will. Nothing else, indeed, can ‘make actions moral, i.c., 
such as deserve reward and punishment.” In this view of morality, 
Warburton is of course merely anticipating Paley, and expressing the 
most current opinion of his time. No one, however, will dispute the 
originality of his application of the doctrine. That Moses, being 
well acquainted with the vital importance of the belief—for 
Warburton always speaks as if Moses was a highly intelligent 
politician of the eighteenth century, and fully acquainted with all its 
heresies—should have omitted to preach it, is sufficiently strange. 
But the paradox, pretty enough as it stands, is heightened by a 
further argument. The ancient philosophers, as he informs us, 
generally disbelieved the doctrine, and yet systematically preached 
it for its utility. And thus we have the strange phenomenon that 
the one inspired teacher of the world neglected to preach, and all 
the false teachers elaborately preached, the doctrine on which 
morality essentially depends, and in both cases acted in opposition 
to their real belief. 

In endeavouring to account for the singular fact, that a man of 
great intellectual vigour should have cheated himself into a state of 
mind so far resembling a genuine belief in this grotesque paradox 
as to stake his reputation on maintaining it—it is better not to 
decide how close a resemblance to belief that fact implies—we come 
to the best illustration of the stage of opinion at which he had 
arrived. Sir John Lubbock has lately observed that the best test of 
civilization is the conception which a race is able to form of the 
Deity. This remark may be extended far beyond savages. In one 
of his fierce assaults upon Bolingbroke, Warburton says, “ I should 
choose to have the clergy’s God, though made of no better stuff than 
artificial theology (because this gives him both justice and goodness) 
rather than his Lordship’s God, who has neither, although composed 
of the most refined materials of the first philosophy. In the mean- 
time, I will not deny . . . that his Lordship’s God and the clergy’s 
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God are equally faithful copies of themselves.” Warburton’s view of 
the Mosaic dispensation will enable us to form a tolerably adequate 
portrait of this deity, formed of artificial theology, who was a “faith- 
ful copy” of the Bishop of Gloucester. If any word, unintentionally 
savouring of irreverence, should escape me in such an attempt, I 
must beg for pardon on the ground that I am only endeavouring to 
tread in episcopal footsteps. 

We have already seen that the Warburtonian deity served in the 
first place as an omnipotent and supernatural Chief Justice. His 
duty was to sentence to condign punishment the Bolingbrokes, 
Spinozas, Tindals, and all other offenders against morality. But 
there is, at first sight, a capriciousness in his behaviour towards the 
Jews, for which, as the author of the hypothesis is silent, it is difficult 
to account. Warburton promised to clear the matter up to the 
meanest comprehension in the final book of the “ Divine Legation.” 
Unluckily, he became too weary of his work ever to finish up the 
argument satisfactorily. Even Archdeacon Towne, one of Warburton’s 
humble friends, who was pronounced by the bishop to understand his 
works better than their author, is grieved at this omission. He can 
only make the rather lame remark, “It is certain that a system may 
be true and well-founded, notwithstanding objections to it never have 
been and never can be answered.’”’ He admits that adversaries will 
triumph, and will even urge that the bishop could not answer the 
difficulties he had raised. Nothing is more probable; but, declining 
the task of accounting for that which the faithful Towne admits to be 
unaccountable, we may observe and wonder at the fact. For some 
reason, then, the Deity resolved to manage the Jews on a peculiar 
system ; or, as Warburton calls it, by an extraordinary Providence. 
The meaning of which words appears to be as follows :—The ordinary 
human being is punished or rewarded in a future world according to 
his merits in this. In the case of the Jews, however, a system of 
cash payments was adopted. Every man had his accounts finally 
settled before death; and therefore the necessity of any belief in a 
future world, or indeed, as it would seem, of a future world at all, 
was entirely obviated. The proof that so marvellous a state of things 
actually existed, is touched with characteristic lightness. ‘“ It would 
be absurd,” he says, “‘to quote particular texts, when the whole 
Bible is one continued proof of it.” But his knockdown argument 
is as usual of the d priori kind; it must have been so, “for a people 
in society, without both a future state and an equal Providence” 
(that is, a Providence equally working in this world) “could have 
no belief in the moral government of God,” and would have relapsed 
into a savage state. Thus, as the Jews had no future state, they 
must have had an equal Providence. Q. E.D. Perhaps this heresy 
is the supreme expression of the popular creed, that the Bible 
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generally refers to a state of things altogether beside and apart from 
anything that comes within our ordinary experience. As War- 
burton naively says in attacking Plutarch, “we know (though he 
did not) that all things ” (in the Jewish history) “ were extraordinary, 
and nothing to be brought to example, any more than to imitation.” 
Warburton has an unequalled talent for caricaturing the most absurd 
opinions. 

There are, however, some difficulties in realising so strange a con- 
dition. One or two corollaries from his doctrine require elaborate 
defence. Thus, for example, the Deity found it necessary to adopt 
certain regulations which savour of hardship. Though he punished 
evil-doers in this world, there are some “ men of stronger complexions 
superior to all the fear of personal temporal evil.” The knowledge 
that an Almighty power would punish them, a knowledge which, as 
he assures us, rested on the immediate evidence of their senses, 
would not keep them out of mischief. And, therefore, these 
hardened persons were to be reached through their “instinctive 
fondness to their offspring.” That a man who would not be 
restrained by the fear of tortures inflicted by an Almighty ruler, 
should be restrained out of love for his children, is strange ; but the 
morality of the proceeding is still more questionable than its 
efficiency. Warburton’s explanation on this head is characteristic. 
God, he says, was here acting, not as the Almighty governor of the 
universe, but as the “ civil governor” of the Jews. In a theocracy 
sins were treasonable. ‘‘ Now we know it to be the practice of all 
states to punish the crime of leze-majesty in this manner. And, to 
render it just, no more is required than that it was in the compact 
(as it certainly was here) on men’s free entrance into society.” He 
proceeds to defend the system more fully by appealing to the English 
laws of forfeiture for high treason. In short, God Almighty would 
have been perfectly justified for his conduct under the British con- 
stitution, and what more could the Deist require ? 

Other difficulties, of course, abound when it is attempted to work 
out the details of this remarkable system. What, for example, was 
to become of the Jews in another world, after receiving their full 
recompense in this? How could future punishments or rewards be 
fair? Bolingbroke made a great point of this objection ; and War- 
burton blusters more than usual in seeking to evade it. In the case 
of future punishments, he escapes, according to the ordinary 
theological device, by admitting that it is a mystery, and boasting of 
his admission as a complete solution of the difficulty. As to rewards, 
he says that he does not grudge the Jews the advantage of being 
paid twice over. To a similar difficulty as to the fate of men in the 
ages before Moses, he calmly invents “ a secret reprieve” (kept “ hid, 
indeed, from the early world,” and, it may be added, from everybody 
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till the days of Warburton) “ passed along with the sentence of 
condemnation. So that they who never received their due in this 
world would still be kept in existence till they had received it in the 
next; such being in no other sense sufferers by the administration 
of an unequal Providence than in being ignorant of the reparation 
which attended them.” God is thus supposed to have acted like some 
of the kings a few centuries ago, who, whilst agreeing to a treaty in 
public, made a private reservation for breaking it at their own 
convenience. 

The God of Warburton, in fact, may be regarded as occupying a 
position towards the universe something like that of George III. 
towards the British people. Speaking generally, he was a constitu- 
tional ruler with a scrupulous regard for the exigencies of his 
position ; he resorted to miracles as little as possible, just as a king 
would seldom bring his personal influence to bear; but in certain 
cases, which, so far as human knowledge can reveal, were capriciously 
selected, he chose to govern, as well as to reign, and his action in 
those cases brought about a variety of complicated relations which it 
taxes all Warburton’s legal skill to unravel. Once, after a long 
argument destined to vindicate the “ wisdom, purity, and justice” of 
the Almighty, he asks pathetically: ‘How can I hope to be heard 
in defence of the God of Israel, when even the believing part of 
those whom I oppose seem to pay so little attention to the reasoning 
of Jesus Himself?” And, truly, it is rather a sad case for his clients 
when Warburton has to appear as the only counsel for the defence. 
The extraordinary perplexity of his system is due in part to that 
metaphysical conception of the law of nature which assumes great 
prominence in Warburton. This was, in fact, the common law of the 
universe, and, like that of England, was supposed to be a concrete 
embodiment of the perfection of wisdom. Its details, moreover, were 
capable of being marked out with mathematical accuracy, and War- 
burton has ascertained its precise provisions with a minuteness which 
is not a little astonishing. It is, for example, rather odd at the present 
day to find a man declaring, and that in capital letters—a favourite 
device with Warburton—that ‘an EsTABLISHED RELIGION, with a 
TEst Law, is the universal voice of nature.” The original compact 
between the Church and State is drawn out in all its provisions with 
the accuracy of a conveyancer; and it is probable that no other 
human being ever discovered that a test law was an immediate con- 
sequence of the eternal fitness of things. The law of nature, how- 
ever, has more bearing upon Warburton’s main purpose in another 
direction. The essence of all religion, as he frequently states, is a 
belief in a divine system of rewards and punishments; a proposition 
which he generally illustrates by St. Paul’s words, containing, as he 
thinks, the most concise statement of natural religion, that God is a 
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“ rewarder of them who diligently seek Him.” But it does not follow 
on principles of natural religion, that punishments or rewards should 
be more than temporary. With characteristic audacity he goes so 
far as to assert that the notion of eternal penalties, instead of being 
discoverable by the unassisted reason, is absolutely revolting to it ; 
and that “fancy even when full plumed by vanity” could scarcely 
rise to the idea of infinite rewards. Some kind of future state might, 
he thinks, be inferred by the light of nature; but we could know 
nothing as to its conditions; and the doctrine of immortality, which 
is the most essential spirit of the Christian revelation, was rather 
repulsive than probable. When, therefore, the Almighty interferes 
by his direct action with the constitutional laws of the universe, a 
distinction has to be drawn, like that between the king as a person 
and the crown as a mere official figment. The results are com- 
plicated in the extreme. Mankind, for example, occupied a different 
legal position in regard to their Maker before the Fall, and in the 
interval between the Fall and the appearance of Moses; and the 
divine prerogatives differed as they affected Jews and Gentiles. The 
great change took place when the Almighty “ took upon himself the 
office of Supreme Magistrate of the Jewish people.” We have seen, 
He resolved for some inscrutable reason to govern them by temporal, 
instead of eternal punishments, and it is a delicate problem to say 
how this would affect their position in the world to come. He “ pro- 
ceeded,” says Warburton, “on the most equitable grounds of civil 
government ;”” He became king (of the Jews) “by free choice ;” and 
He thus acquired certain privileges, as, for example, that of prose- 
cuting idolators as traitors. As, however, direct punishments, even 
when inflicted upon posterity, proved to be inadequate, he enacted a 
cumbrous ceremonial destined to distract popular attention from the 
claims of pretenders, that is to say, of false gods. A certain Herman 
Witsius had the audacity to say that this theory implied that God 
stood in need of the “ tricks of crafty politicians ;’’ and Warburton 
admits that the wisdom thus displayed was identical in kind, though 
different in degree, from ‘“ what we call human policy.” He excuses 
it on the ground that God used his miraculous power as little 
as possible (a very convenient theological principle), though he is 
arguing at the same time that all Jewish history is one stupendous 
miracle. The difficulties, however, increase. After a time God 
appointed an “under-agent or instrument;” the Jewish kings 
became his viceroys; and Warburton has to prove at length that 
the change did not alter the essence of the form of government. 
David, he says, was called the man after God’s own heart, 
because he “ seconded God’s views in support of the theocracy.” 
He was, in fact, like Lord Bute, a thoroughgoing King’s friend. 
Although the Jews persisted in behaving badly, they could not 
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withdraw from the covenant, which occupied the place of the original 
contract in the theocracy ; for it is against all principles of equity 
that one party to a bargain should be allowed to repudiate it at 
pleasure. God, therefore, retained his rights; but, in consequence 
of the misbehaviour of his subjects, he declined to exercise them. 
Thus we have the curious result that, although the theocracy was 
still existing de jure, it ceased to operate de facto. Penalties and 
rewards were no longer exacted in this world, and though no 
revelation had hitherto been made of a future life, the prophets 
began to discover its existence. From this fact we may discover, 
amongst other things, the precise date of the book of Job. The 
great purpose of that book is to discuss the difficult problem raised 
by the prosperity of the wicked and the misfortunes of the virtuous ; 
and, as Warburton says, no satisfactory conclusion is reached. It 
must therefore have been written just at the point of time when 
rewards and punishments ceased to be administered in this world, 
and when the existence of another world had failed to obtain 
recognition. Gradually, however, the new doctrine became clear; 
till the theocracy was finally broken up, and the Almighty ceased 
to be, as Warburton calls it, the “family God of the race of Abra- 
ham,” or, as he elsewhere puts it, the “tutelary deity, gentilitial 
and local,’ and became simply the constitutional ruler of the uni- 
verse, governing only through second causes and interfering directly 
only upon critical occasions. The new set of obligations introduced 
by the Christian dispensation need not be noticed; but the general 
nature of the theory is, perhaps, sufficiently clear. Man, it is plain, 
stands in all kinds of varying relations to his Maker. Some of 
his claims are dependent upon law, and others on equity ; some- 
times he must stick to the terms of a particular bargain, and 
occasionally he may go upon the general principles of the law of 
nature; immortality is a free gift (sometimes, it must be said, of 
very questionable benefit), and may therefore be granted, subject to 
any regulations which the Giver may please to impose ; some kind 
of future reward is a strict legal right, and must necessarily be 
granted on condition of repentance; persecution is lawful under a 
theocracy, and becomes intolerable in all other circumstances where 
the voice of nature unfortunately demands a test-law, but forbids 
any more stringent’ discouragement of dissent; eternal punishment 
is detestably cruel if we depend upon ordinary reasoning, but quite 
justifiable if it has been the subject of a revelation; and the Jews 
were governed by God Almighty on principles of (as human intelli- 
gence would say) a most eccentric kind, varying naturally at 
different stages of their history, and totally different from anything 
that has prevailed before or since. Warburton’s modest, though not 
very orthodox, conclusion that they could not be adduced as a 
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warning or an example, is amply justified. Mr. Matthew Arnold says — 
that Calvinists and Arminians think of God as of a man in the next 
street. Warburton seems to have improved upon the definition, and 
regarded Him as a very shrewd, but rather capricious, lawyer, 
dwelling at about the same distance. Certainly, the attorney’s clerk 
did not lose the marks of his early training. 

One other peculiarity of Warburton’s theories must be considered, 
to give anything like a complete picture of the singular logical 
edifice in which he trusted. Among his innumerable controversies 
one of the most vehement was his assault upon Wesley. In the 
course of it he remarks that “the power of working miracles and 
not the conformity of Scripture dovtrines to the truth is the great 
criterion of a divine mission.’ Accordingly we find throughout 
that he has an intense affection for a miracle, tempered by a strong 
desire to show that all other people take erroneous views of any 
particular miracle alleged. In his defence, for example, of the 
supposed miracle wrought to prevent Julian’s reconstruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, he argues valiantly for the truth of the main 
incident. He is almost equally anxious to prove that certain sub- 
sidiary phenomena were not miraculous. For example, it is stated 
that crosses appeared in the sky: and on the garments of the 
spectators. He produces some curious instances, which I commend 
to the consideration of natural philosophers, where such crosses 
are said to have actually appeared in consequence of a thunderstorm 
and an eruption of Vesuvius. But the main facts he stoutly main- 
tains must have been miraculous. ‘The Fathers,” he says, “are so 
impatient to be at their favourite miracles, the crosses in the sky 
and on the garments, that they slip negligently over what ought 
principally to have been insisted on, the fiery eruption ; and leave what 
was truly miraculous, to run after an imaginary prodigy.” The 
poor Fathers who believe too much and the poor infidels who believe 
too little are equally censured ; though it seems rather hard to expect 
the Fathers to have known of events which happened in the seven- 
teenth century. The same eccentricity appears in his other writings. 
He seems actually to have believed in an absurd prophecy said to 
have been uttered by one Arise Evans under the Commonwealth, 
though he admits the said Evans to have been a notorious rogue; 
and he published a preface to one of Jortin’s works containing an 
interpretation of its meaning. But when poor Wesley was rash 
enough to publish those accounts of miracles with which his journals 
are so curiously stuffed, the episcopal wrath knew no bounds. That 
a man living in the eighteenth century, and that man a rebel 
against the Church of England, should produce a few wretched 
miracles to confirm his foolish fancies was indeed intolerable. To 
pass over his ridicule, some of which is not unfairly bestowed, or at 
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least would not be unfair in the mouth of a man who had not 
exaggerated the sphere of the miraculous beyond all other writers, 
his ending arguments are exquisitely characteristic. Perhaps 
the true secret slips out in a very naive remark. Miracles, 
he says, are no longer required. Something was wanted to support 
the martyrs in the early ages; “but now the profession of the 
Christian faith is attended with ease and honour; and the conviction 
which the weight of human testimony and the conclusions of human 
reason afford us, of its truth, is abundantly sufficient to support us 
in our religious perseverance.” It is, in fact, easy enough to per- 
severe when the defence of Christianity is the direct road to a 
bishopric ; but Wesley must have smiled at the quiet assumption 
that Warburton rather than the poor Methodists presented the 
closest analogy to the early Christian martyrs. Huis great argument, 
however, is even more to the purpose. His treatise on The Doc- 
trine of Grace is, like most others, ambidextrous. He cannot be 
satisfied unless he is hitting the freethinker with one hand and the 
enthusiast with the other. Accordingly, he begins by assailing 
Middleton at great length for having maintained that the gift of 
tongues was temporary. He argues that, far from disappearing after 
the first occasion of its manifestation, it persisted through the whole 
apostolic age. But, having overthrown this antagonist, he is not less 
vigorous against the other antagonist who goes upon diametrically op- 
posite sentiments. His method is simple. He quotes asingle text of 
Scripture; he interprets it precisely as if he were interpreting an 
Act of Parliament ; and, as Wesley had no difficulty in showing in 
his very calm reply, he violates the sense in the most palpable 
manner. The decisive passage, he says, is this: “Charity never 
faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away.” This passage, after being put through the 
Warburtonian mill, comes out as follows :—‘ The virtue of charity 
is to accompany the Christian Church through all its stages here on 
earth, whereas the gifts of prophecy, of strange tongues, of super- 
natural knowledge, are only transitory graces, bestowed upon the 
Church during its infirm and infant state, to manifest its divine 
birth and to support it against the delusions of the powers of dark- 
ness.” He explains the statement that ‘‘ when that which is perfect 
shall come, then that which is in part shall be done away” in the 
same spirit ; perfection, it appears, being attained when the apostolie 
age had ceased; and he thus has the pleasure of administering a 
smart blow in passing at one additional enemy, the unlucky Church 
of Rome, in whose pretences, he observes, “the blunder seems to be 
as glaring as the imposture.”” On such grounds the man who held 
that the whole Jewish history was one continued miracle for many 
centuries, and who was willing to believe in the absurdities of Arise 
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Evans, denounces Wesley for his folly and impiety in believing that 
God doubtless interfered in the eighteenth century as He had done 
in the first. It would be difficult to find a better explanation of the 
influence of Wesley than in the contrast thus exhibited between the 
man who really believed that his creed represented an active and 
living power, and the man who thought that the same power had 
left the world to itself for many hundred years, inasmuch as good 
kings now supplied by patronage the zeal which was formerly 
produced by miracles. 

It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, to touch upon Warburton’s 
merits as a reasoner. Of speculative power he had absolutely none, 
though as a mere verbal logician he shows unusual symptoms of 
genuine vigour. His method of argument is precisely that of the 
pettifogging lawyer, who holds it to be his duty to contradict every 
statement and every inference put forward by his opponent on the 
chance that he may be somewhere successful. He takes the argu- 
ment, cuts it up into sections, and undertakes to refute every 
particular section, and to show that even if true they would lead to 
a different conclusion. Yet, with all this apparatus of demonstra- 
tion, we generally feel that even where he wins an apparent victory 
it is merely verbal, and fails to touch the real point at issue. It 
was, for example, a favourite argument of the deists that the 
Christian commentators evaded the difficulty of fitting prophecies 
to events by the device of a double sense or by some allegorical 
mode of interpretation. Warburton elaborately proves that allegory 
is at times permissible, and that signs are a legitimate mode of 
speech, and then boasts of having upset the fundamental assumption 
of his antagonists. Of course, he has not really come in sight of 
the question. Not unfrequently he misrepresents his opponents in 
the most outrageous manner. It is constantly evident, for example, 
on the very face of his own statements, that he is perverting 
Wesley’s meaning, and Wesley has no difficulty in triumphing over 
the misstatements. A single instance, taken from another part of 
his writings, will be sufficient. Hume, he says, confesses “that 
there are popular religions in which it is expressly declared that 
nothing but morality can gain the divine favour.”” Hume’s words 
are:—‘ If we should suppose, what never happens, that a popular 
religion were found in which it was confessedly declared that 
nothing but morality could gain divine favour.” After such a 
specimen of what it is moderate to call misrepresentation, one’s 
faith in Warburton’s candour vanishes with considerable rapidity. 
Probably he had glanced at the passage too hastily to observe the 
qualifying clause. 

Yet, in spite of all his unfairness, his coarseness, his paradoxes, 
and the perverse audacity of his whole writings, I feel a sneaking 
affection for some of Warburton’s productions. He lays about him 
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with such vigour; he tumbles out his miscellaneous reading with 
such apparent fulness of mind; he ventures so gallantly into the 
breach to meet any and every assailant ; that, though one knows him 
to be as empty of sound judgment as he is blustering in claiming 
infallibility, he excites a kind of queer attraction. The Divine 
Legation is often intolerably pompous, and often lengthened beyond 
the endurance of human patience ; even his biographer, Mr. Watson, 
admits that nobody, except Hurd, ever got through his exami- 
nation of Bolingbroke’s philosophy; and, though stimulated by 
this challenge, I have done my best to be the second explorer of 
that unknown desert, I must confess to having stopped midway. Yet, 
by judicious skipping, this big book is more endurable than most 
works of theological controversy ; not for its genuine merits, for 
probably it advances no new proposition which is at once new and 
true; but from the variety of its contents and the courage of its 
ingenious blundering. It may be studied with some profit by the 
lovers of eccentric productions of the human intellect, by those who 
would see an unintentional caricature of the tendencies of the age. 
And in this last respect, a few concluding remarks may be permitted, 
in the briefest possible compass. 

The great end of the English writers who took part in the deistical 
controversy, was to form a body of religious doctrine independent of 
those disputes between Catholics and Protestant sects which had 
wearied the world in the preceding century. It was thought possible 
to extract a kind of essence of Christianity, something like that 
which appears to be floating before the minds of people who argue 
about denominational education, and the modern gospel which 
seems to be revealed in the Pickwick Papers. The deists pro- 
posed to construct such a scheme without the help of revelation. 
The divines maintained that revelation was essential. The difficulty 
was to show in what respect the religion of nature, whose existence 
was assumed, and whose tenets were supposed to be discovered by 
some simple d priori reasonings, was to be distinguished from revealed 
religion. Was the belief in a future life, for example, demonstrable 
by unassisted reason, or was the aid of revelation necessary ? and 
were the sanctions of natural religion sufficient without the belief in 
heaven and hell supported by the authority of the Bible? War- 
burton attempted to prove that the existence of a revelation was 
necessary to afford a solid support.to morality ; that it differed essen-. 
tially from natural religion, not as inculcating different doctrines, 
but as providing new sanctions and involving a system of divine 
legislation ; and that the evidence of a supernatural superintendence 
of the world was sufficient to convince a reasonable man that 
religion was thoroughly natural in its teaching, and that the interfer-- 
ence of an Almighty Sovereign was proved by the miracles which he: 
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had wrought. But then he was quite convinced that the deity was 
not in the habit of interfering actively at present. The rational spirit 
was too strong to admit of any modern miracles being seriously 
adduced, except by ignorant Methodists. He could, however, detect 
such an interference at a sufficient distance of time not to come into 
awkward collision with the prejudices of the day. His total absence 
of any true historical spirit made it easy for him to accept the belief 
that the people described in the Bible lived under totally different 
conditions from any which prevail at present. It is only in this 
generation that we are beginning to hear without offence that 
Abraham was an Arab sheikh, or, in fact, that the Jews were really 
human beings and not mere characters in a book. A distance of 
eighteen centuries was enough to soften any contrast with the ordi- 
nary laws of nature. And his unlucky disposition to paradox pre- 
pared him to set up the grotesque scheme, which we have been 
engaged in considering, however artificial and preposterous it might 
appear to be. In so unreal a world as that which existed in the pre- 
Christian period, he found ample scope for any quantity of miracles, 
and for a deity who carried out the principles of paternal government 
into the minutest details. And such a plan allowed him to reconcile 
a complete disbelief in any modern exhibitions of divine agency 
with the wildest conception of its former intensity. As the old 
geologists believed in the most violent catastrophes at a sufficient 
distance of time, Warburton would believe in a God who had formerly 
been an active personal despot, and had now subsided into a great 
orderly constitutional King, who had once influenced men by miracles 
and now by Church preferment. The particular scheme which he 
adopted was more preposterous and unreal than that of any of his 
contemporaries ; but the whole evidential school were ready to accept 
a compromise between the rationalist and the orthodox principles, 
conceived in the same spirit. They took the Biblical narrative for 
the scene of all the wondrous facts of their belief, and left the 
modern world to the sanctuary of the critical faculty. Now that the 
domain of historical criticism has extended further, the plan is 
impossible, and professors of the progressive kind endeavour to 
accommodate Christianity to the demands of critics after a different 
fashion. They admit the authority of history, and do not even hold 
that all other religions than their own were necessarily impos- 
tures. How far they will be successful remains to be seen. Mean- 
while Warburton marks the extreme point reached by his school ; 
and perhaps the thought which seems most probable to his readers 
is that it is hard to decide whether the advocates or the opponents 
of Christianity in that age did most injury to the orthodox faith. 
Was the enmity of Voltaire, or the friendship of Warburton, the 
most damaging ? 
Lestiz STEPHEN. 
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Somr things are already recognised on nearly every hand. There 
are those who strongly desire the abolition of the State Churches as 
such, and there are those who deprecate and even dread it. Never- 
theless, it has advocates within those churches as well as outside of 
them, just as it has opponents beyond in addition to others inside 
their pale. The fair presumption is, that all, whether advocates or 
opponents, who are themselves Churchmen, members of the churches 
in debate, are actuated in the formation and furtherance of their 
opinions by religious motives, as religion is understood among 
themselves and their ecclesiastical associates. It may be otherwise 
with respect to those friends and foes to a State Church who are 
not members of any State Church. The probability is, that a 
portion- of both, greater or smaller, are either disbelievers in the 
creeds of the State Churches, or, at least, utterly indifferent to them 
with relation to the revelations of theological truth accepted by 
many as contained in the Old and New Testaments. But it may be 
taken for certain, that the generality of those Englishmen and 
Scotchmen who, not being members of any State Church, are some 
friendly and others opposed to the maintenance of such churches in 
a State condition, are as thoroughly imbued with what we mean by 
Christian beliefs as any who are members of them, and, between 
themselves, the foes as much as the friends. 

Even such men as Sir Roundell Palmer admit that a man’s 
religion, negatively as well as affirmatively, is an affair solely be- 
tween his Maker and himself. ‘No State authority ought to 
interfere with any man’s religious belief.”” By no other portion of the 
community is this rule better understood than by the working men, 
and by none besides is the liberty which it brings or should bring 
to every individual more highly prized. The difference of opinion 
among those of us all who receive the axiom begins when we discern 
the consequences to which it leads. Sir Roundell Palmer is a type 
of those who think we should be content with being allowed to stay 
away from church, and not compelled to go as by the Rochdale 
justices a few years ago; but a great many are sturdily of opinion, 
and cannot be shaken in it, that the principle admitted is violated 
by every instance in which men who never go near church are forced 
to be contributors to its maintenance. Church-rates, we know, are 
gone, but what is arrogantly styled Church property remains; 
that is to say, my property as a member of the State goes, whether 
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I like it or not, to support modes of religion which I either do not 
choose or do not use." 

An assumption often made, and with too much simplicity to be sus- 
pected of insincerity, is, that the bulk of the people of England are 
avowed adherents of the Established Church. How little of the 
people can anybody know who takes this for granted? In so far 
as not merely supposed, but built upon actual knowledge, the notion 
must be formed from what its entertainers see and hear in excep- 
tional nooks and corners. No man with open eyes and open ears 
can have even stayed at one of the great centres of population 
without understanding quite clearly that the State Church is not an 
institution which either possesses the love or interests the sympathy 
of the masses. The working men know as well as other persons 
how to discriminate between men and systems, and they never 
refuse their tribute of respect to any man, lay or clerical, who 
manifestly merits it ; but of the State Church as an institution they, 
with comparatively few and rare exceptions, are most undoubtedly 
very far from approving. 

It would ill become the present writer to appear to think: lightly 
of anything that such a man as Mr. Gladstone deliberately says. 
Towards the close of his speech on the question under examination, 
he gave his view on the comparative strength of State-Churchmen 
and men of the adverse party. Not content with the more cautious 


claim of Sir Roundell Palmer to a number of members equal to 
those of all the other religious bodies in England and Wales, he’ 
was going to say he thought the State Church had a good many 
more :— 


‘“*T must own,” he said, ‘‘it is my conviction that in professed friends the 
Church of England has a considerable majority of the people of this country. 
But then,” he added, with characteristic candour, ‘‘I at once admit to my 
honourable friend, that the Dissenters, as such, represent a higher average of 
religious observance. There is no doubt at all about that. There are, happily, 
vast numbers of persons in the Church of England who are deeply attached to 
their Church as what may be called practising Christians; but there are also 





(1) Mr. J. D. Lewis, in seconding Mr. Miall’s opinion, put the money question in this 
form: ‘ Enjoying a revenue equal to one-tenth of the whole taxation of the country, 
and yet followed by only one-half of the people: I think it is more like two-fifths of the 
whole people.” A Parliamentary paper was issued August 23, 1871, making returns 
“of the approximately estimated value in fee-simple of all estates belonging to the 
Bishops, and of all estates belonging to Deans and Chapters which have passed into the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.”’ Eight Episcopal estates have so recently come 
into the Commissioners’ hands, that they say they cannot estimate their value ; but they 
set down the fifteen other estates which they manage as worth ten millions and a half; 
and to two a note is appended stating that the estimate is “exclusive of house property 
in the neighbourhood of London!” The value of twenty capitular estates is estimated 
at twelve millions and a half; and three of the richest—Westminster, Lincoln, and Ely 
—are not reckoned. ‘“ On the most moderate computation,” observes the English Inde~ 
pendent, “the value of the landed estates devoted to the support of the hierarchy of tho 
Establishment may be set down at thirty millions of money.” 
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vast numbers not so deeply attached to her, who occasionally conform to her 
communion, not because they belong to any other religious body, but because 
they are not in the constant and habitual observance of religious ordinances. 
What view are we to take with regard to them? Are we to say that, because 
they only rarely appear within the walls of the church, they only come there to 
be christened, to be married, or to be buried? Are we to say that the case of 
those persons is to be put out of the account ?” 


Answering his own question, Mr. Gladstone added :— 


‘Tt is unjust to that community to say, that its members, being more cold 
in religious matters, ought not to be taken into account. When we look at 
the relations of the Church of England to those masses who haye grown up 
alinost unheeded, but who retain a certain relation to it, and towards whom the 
Church performs almost a missionary work, it is impossible that I can admit 
the proposition that we ought to cast those masses out of the account. I can- 
not help perceiving the great changes that may occur in the religious condition 
of those persons in relation to the Church.” 


Without entering upon special controversy, the distinction set up 
by Mr. Gladstone between professed members and practising mem- 
bers may be left where it is. Only it will be well for himself and 
for others to have an eye in what direction and to what issues the 
inclusion of both in one account would lead them. First of all, if 
every person christened at church is to be for all time a Churchnian 
or a Churchwoman, so also must every child once received into a 
Dissenting Sunday-school be reckoned among Dissenters; in which 
case, ‘‘ vast numbers of persons”? would be at once Churchmen and 
Dissenters. In the next place, the generality of the most criminal men 
and the most profligate women are Churchmen and Churchwomen. 

But let it be granted, as, indeed, it cannot be denied, that a 
certain percentage of the working men are in the habit of attending 
church, these are absolutely outweighed by the portions of the mass 
who may be found from Sunday to Sunday in the chapels and mect- 
ing-houses of different denominations of Dissenters or in the places of 
Roman Catholic worship. What, then, is likely to be the feeling of 
the working men who decline going to either church or chapel as to 
the allotment of immense property to the State Church, under the 
pretext of its being the church of the nation? If they regard it as 
unjust that the money of the whole people should be taken to main- 
tain a church used chiefly by the upper and the middle classes, 
on the ground that they, as part of the people, have no desire to avail 
themselves of it, must they not feel in their consciences that the 
injustice is yet greater upon those of their fellow-workmen who 
prefer chapel to church, and who pay out of their own private pockets 
for the enjoyment of that preference? ‘That which is the common 
property of the whole nation—such, for example, as the nation’s 
influence, the nation’s authority, the nation’s honour, the nation’s 
wealth—cannot be exclusively made over to a part of the nation with- 
out inflicting manifold wrong upon the residue.” Thus argues 
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Mr. Miall, and the working men fully appreciate the force of his 
reasoning. 
The working men, for their part, are not blinded by the sophisms 
that are vented upon the subject of the many doctrinal and practical 
disagreements among the clergy of the State Church and their respec- 
tive lay followers. If the Articles remain, so also does the Act of 
Uniformity. If those Articles were in some respects a compromise, 
will any one affirm that they have either secured agreement to the 
extent intended, or prevented disagreement from passing the bounds 
which, after all, they prescribed. Ifthey were worded with a design, 
for example, to keep the Church open to both Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, were they meant to “comprehend” Unitarians and Free- 
thinkers, or to leave ajar a door through which, in spite of the 
Reformation, there might creep in again those notions mentioned in 
Parliament by Mr. J. D. Lewis as having been inculcated in a 
periodical publication under the avowed patronage of that stray 
slip from the Clapham Sect, the Bishop of Winchester—namely, 
“the real presence in the Eucharist, the forgiveness of sins through 
saintly intercession, the divinity of the Virgin Mary, and the efficacy 
of confession ” ? If our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen believe in 
the things meant under these names, they have a perfect right to do 
so; but that doctrines and practices so plainly denounced by the 
standards of the State Church should be allowed to be taught and 
used within it is a scandalous breach of faith with the nation; and 
that we should all of us be called upon to regard this allowance, with 
other allowances in the opposite extreme of rationalistic “ breadth,” 
as constituting a claim to our admiration, no less than to our acqui- 
escence, is nothing less than an insult to the common sense of the 
public. And yet Mr. Bruce gets up, and combines in one short 
speech the damaging admission that “‘a very large portion of the 
community has become alienated from the State Church,” with the 
preposterous assertion that she “ affords greater securities for freedom 
of conscience than are given by any other religious body.” ‘The 
working men of England have their deficiencies like other people, 
but they are much too clear-eyed to be persuaded that freedom of 
conscience can ever be promoted by an immoral mixture of incon- 
gruous beliefs for the sake of personal participation in emoluments. 
The unprincipled character of such “freedom ” as Mr. Bruce patronises 
and holds up to admiration is unwittingly held up to the censure 
which it better deserves in some of the very terms of his own 
defence or boast of it. “Did he (Mr. Miall) mean to contend that 
the members of any Christian denomination outside would be allowed 
to maintain principles so divergent from one another as were held by 
distinguished leaders of opposite parties in the Church of England, 
who still continued to be members of it ?” Of course he did not. 
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chapter are ordered to pray to God in heaven for direction in a 
choice which has been wholly taken out of their hands. Talk of 
blasphemy! Talk of taking God’s name in vain! Where else can be 
found so flagitious an instance of these heinous sins as in this State- 
Church farce ? 

When stupid peasants and superstitious craftsmen were but too 
happy to go down on both knees to receive a priest’s blessing, and 
would have made a pilgrimage with peas in their shoes to be touched 
by a mitred abbot, such flagrancies might easily pass muster. But 
even the farmers’ men, to say nothing of better instructed artisans, 
now look at these things with different eyes. Neither royal nor 
prelatic pageantry can draw away their minds from comparing 
service rendered with cost incurred. They scoff at the notion of a 
Church’s entertaining any serious intention to supply their moral 
and spiritual needs, which, having at its disposal an amount of money 
that but to hear named brings the waters of longing desire to the 
lips of the next best-endowed priesthood in all the world, goes and 
gives the gold by five and ten thousands a year to its bishops, with 
thousands and thousands more to its minor Cignitaries ; devotes its 
richest benefices to incumbents who, having scarcely any parishioners, 
are fain to hunt, fish, or catch butterflies in order to fill up the time, 
and dooms to a state of semi-starvation the really working clergy, 
who slave at marrying, christening, and burying in cities. 

A favourite argument in support of the State Church is founded 
upon the residence of the parochial clergy in rural districts, and the 
supposed moral effects of their contact with the peasantry. No fair- 
minded man would be so illiberal as to refuse just weight to the fact. 
But note the difference of men’s observation and experience on the 
point :— 

‘* With regard to the working classes in the country,’’ says Sir Roundell 
Palmer, ‘‘ I believe, speaking generally, they are members of the Church, and, 


through the Church, they are partakers of benefits of every description, 
spiritual, moral, and even temporal.” 


After praising the rustic poor for their virtues, he proceeds :— 


**T cannot imagine any institution to which this character of the labouring 
poor is due more than to that which has placed in the centre of the population 
of every part of the country a man educated and intelligent, whose business it 
is to do them good, whose whole and sole business is to take care of their souls 
as far as by God’s help he is enabled to do so, in every way and in all circum- 
stances of life to be their friend and counsellor.” 


Turn now to the speech of Mr. Watkin Williams on the same 
occasion :— 


‘This argument,” he replies, ‘‘is certainly a very captivating and taking 
one; but I believe, from my own observation in my own country, Wales, that 
the argument is practically not a true one ; and for this reason: the grown-up 
people will not submit to be taught in matters of religion by persons who are 
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regarded merely as their social superiors. They will listen to and be guided by 
persons who are, in that sense, to some extent, in sympathy with them, who 
are not too far in advance of them, and who, to some extent, partake of their 
own prejudices and imperfections. My experience has been, that, whilst country 
people in Wales, as a matter of fact, will listen with attention and reverence to 
their local preachers, who are persons considerably in advance of themselves, but 
possibly not so well educated or cultivated as the clergy,—that, while they will 
listen and attend to these persons, and be influenced by them, they will not 
listen to the more cultivated and educated country clergymen.” 


This opposition of testimony between member and member would 
be very incompletely represented without adding what Mr. Miall 
said on this very point. Mr. Disraeli having charged him with 
going to blue-books instead of observing and inquiring for himself, 
he stated, in his reply, that “ for upwards of ten years he had been 
a Dissenting minister in the rural districts ; that he had been among 
the people, and had seen the actual working of the system he had 
proposed to put an end to; and that it was what he had then learnt 
that had induced him to apply himself to the task of endeavouring 
to bring about the separation of the Church from the State.” 

Mr. Miall spoke significant truth when he told the House of 
Commons that the question embraces issues affecting numbers of 
persons who sympathise with neither Churchmen nor Dissenters. 
In every grade of British society there are “ absentees ”—men who 
pass for Churchmen, who have no care for the teaching of the State 
Churches, who never darken their doors, or who, though sometimes 
attending, pay no heed to what they hear; and, in every grade like- 
wise, there are men who have not been attracted at all to the meet- 
ing-places of any sect, or, having once gone to them, have not been 
favourably or permanently impressed, and have retired, or, though 
still occasionally or more regularly seen there, really care for none 
of those things. These facts are probably true of a large proportion 
of the nobility and gentry; of a still larger proportion of the learned 
professions, scholars, men of science, and men of literature and art; 
of many bankers, merchants, and manufacturers; of a yet greater 
number of farmers, retail traders, clerks, and salaried persons 
numbered with the middle classes; but they are most true, and to 
by far the greatest extent, of the working men, understanding by 
the word mechanics, artisans, operatives, and labourers of every sort 
in town and in country. 

This argues a condition of things from which the State Churches 
cannot but suffer in the day of inevitable trial. All those persons 
of every grade and class who have no desire for their preservation 
and perpetuation will then show themselves. The circumstance that 
they care as little for the meeting-house as for the steeple will by 
no means abate the severity of the consequences to the latter, as the 
conspicuous emblem of State-Churchism. “The first forked flashes 
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of revolutionary fire are sure to be attracted, and always have been 
attracted, by political churches;” that is, to the steeple. Chapels 
may be found which have made as little out as churches, though this 
is doubtful ; but, as they were built with the own money of the pro- 
moters, and have been ever kept up by private and voluntary means 
exclusively, the comparison will neither affect them nor draw away 
from the spire in the same parish the lightnings of that indignation 
which will one day flash out upon the faithless and fruitless disposi- 
tion of public property. 

The serious part of the business is that, so far at any rate as 
working men are concerned, the State Churches, under stress of 
weather, will derive no profit of any kind from the near neighbour- 
hood of the sects. Such of the sectaries as have had their minds 
influenced, their hearts affected, and their characters formed in the 
meeting-house, will have little anxiety about a falling, because a 
failing, institution, to which they strongly feel that they, at least, 
owe nothing. Mr. Miall stated that, from the imputation of failure 
on the part of Nonconformists to lay much hold of the working 
man, which he must admit because he could not deny it, he yet 
excepted the Nonconformists in Wales, and, to a very considerable 
extent, also the Methodists and Roman Catholics in England. The 
last of the three will be first of all among us, under the never-failing 
guidance of their priests, to support the independent member for 
Bradford in proposing to apply to England and Wales “ the policy 
initiated by the disestablishment of the Irish Church.” Nor, as 
the member for Merthyr stands ready to assure us, will the Welsh 
farmers, miners, and peasantry lag behind. 

As for the Methodists, they have in days past more deeply and 
more widely influenced the religious thought and feeling of working 
men than has any other sect; and, though their leaders confess and 
lament that their hold upon them is not maintained in proportion to 
the growth of population, the field of employment, and the spread of 
general information, yet both in the largest towns and in the smallest 
villages they still command, perhaps, a greater number of such 
adherents in heart and soul than any other denomination, the State 
Church itself included. In many a rural parish, containing but one 
church remote from the inhabited parts, the Methodists have built a 
chapel or opened a preaching station in each of the half-dozen ham- 
lets among which the inhabitants distribute themselves. The effect 
is natural, unavoidable. Their affections are won by the voluntary 
provision brought home to their very doors, and are alienated from a 
stiffly stationary system which, though sustained at the public 
expense, professedly for their special benefit, has neither power 
nor will to adapt itself to their circumstances. In the country, 
therefore, the Methodists have created or fostered a powerful ele- 
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ment of opposition to the continuance of State Churches which will 
one day strongly declare itself; while, in the towns, the effect is 
the same with respect to such of the working men as form the chief 
part of their denominational strength ; the result as to the masses 
being, that among those whom Methodism has not succeeded in 
enlisting into its rank and file, it has, nevertheless, been more influ- 
ential than any ism besides, in sharpening and informing those native 
faculties of the artisan and operative mind, from the stern judgments 
of which the State Church, when it shall stand at the national bar, 
has little favour to expect. 

There is no need, however, nicely to measure, could any man do it, 
the comparative degrees in which various forms of non-State Church 
religious teaching have affected the minds, hearts, and characters of 
the working men. As a general and not invidious mode of putting 
the thing, the Sunday-school influence might be taken as the standard. 
A matter of pure love, it was not in its nature likely to help a system 
of church arrangement which leaves nothing whatsoever to choice. 
We see the clashing tendencies in the fact, that while in self-defence 
the clergy of the State Church adopted Sunday schools, they had 
recourse, either from necessity or from the genius of their system, to 
the employment of paid teachers, a vice from which their schools are 
not yet free; whereas it is the glory of the Nonconformist schools 
that they are taught invariably by men and women, superintendents 
and teachers, who generously sacrifice a large part of their weekly 
day of rest to this work. To such a form of instruction it is incident 
that it takes place on but one day of the week, and then only for a 
short time as compared with week-day school hours. During the 
six working days, and the greater portion of the day of rest as well, 
the children are under other influences, which may often be in 
harmony with the Sunday school, but are too frequently of a dis- 
cordant sort. This is the true explanation of the shortcomings of 
the noblest exhibition that the world has seen of the voluntary 
principle in religion; but, even among the boys and girls whom 
their former attendance at Sunday schools has not served to 
attach to the denominations to which those schools belong, there 
will be found, at manhood or at womanhood, certain impressions, 
certain modes of regarding matters of religion, which, showing a 
corresponding intelligence, have therefore a decided tendency to the 
formation of judgments on men and things, from which, when votes 
shall be called for, the State Church has extremely little to hope. 
Those who observe enough cannot but have seen reason to conclude 
that, of all bodies formed for religious purposes, the Sunday School 
Union has usually been first, when occasion called, to make a stand 
for full religious liberty, or to put forth a demand for complete 
religious equality. 

VOL, XT. N.S. oO 
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The Home Secretary has made one admission, which does not 
escape the notice of working men. ‘Mr. Miall was right,” he 
remarked, “in saying that if the work of religion performed by the 
Nonconformists and Roman ,Catholics were subtracted from the 
whole amount an enormous gap would appear.” These words suggest 
a wide subject for inquiry and inference. Mr. Bruce’s successor in 
the representation of Merthyr supplied the facts for Wales. Those 
by which he illustrated the scandalous administration of Church pre- 
ferment in the Principality form an unanswerable argument against 
a State Church in that country. But what of the Welsh Noncon- 
formists? Mr. Richard’s figures prove, what one of the Welsh 
bishops, it seems, has had the candour to confess, that but for the 
efforts of the Nonconformists Wales would have been in a condition 
of heathenism. 

A true and pure man would desire to form a just and reasonable 
estimate of these matters. To form a strictly accurate one is in no 
man’s power. There are successes as well as failures on the side of 
the State Church, and there are defects mingled with merits in the 
action and results of Free Church operations. But nobody will 
dispute that money received or properly enjoyed without labour, to 
say nothing of usefulness, is thrown away upon the beneficiary ; and 
that, when this is done with what belongs to a nation, and done in 
the name of Christianity, both the givers and the recipients are 
deeply involved in a course of conduct at once unjust and sacrilegious. 
Without entering into invidious particularisation, it must be affirmed 
that much of this criminal abuse exists in the State Church to the 
present day, and that its non-separation furnishes a strong presump- 
tion, at any rate, that it is inseparable from State Churchism. Take 
the cathedrals. Something, indeed, may be said for those ser- 
vices in the naves of recent origin; and one may hope that good 
results from the earnest preaching thus addressed to large crowds. 
But let the original cost of these edifices be taken into account, the 
cost also of keeping them in order and in repair, of officering them 
with functionaries of every grade, of maintaining the clergy of 
different ranks who are attached to them, and who render constant 
or occasional service in them, and of paying an effective choir of 
singers. Set against all this array and outlay the kind of service 
performed in the buildings. Let it be regarded not as a matter of 
art, science, and taste, but as always, and above all, a religious service. 
For this is what it claims to be. That service takes place not on 
Sundays only, but twice every day throughout the year. Appeal- 
ing to trustworthy judges in such matters, let it be asked what 
is the moral and spiritual fruit, day by day and year by year, of all 
this intoning, chanting, singing, and reading of prayers, in vast 
buildings, with scarcely any but the surpliced performers themselves 
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in them? The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, a man officially 
experienced in at least three cathedrals, has answered, “ Nothing.” 

From the cathedrals pass to the parish churches. Give to them 
and to the clergy who officiate in them all reasonable credit for the 
punctual discharge of prescribed duty, and allow that their preach- 
ing is not unattended with good effects upon such as listen to their 
sermons. Admit, further, that in this day they are—notwithstanding 
circumstances affecting the disposal of preferment in the State 
Church which do and must give influence with its bestowers a 
decided preference over mere fitness and moral worth—a much 
improved order of men, compared with the clergy of former genera- 
tions. Even take into account projected, though as yet untried, 
plans, with a view to greater practical efficiency—such as the 
schemes of lay agency attributed to Bishop Temple in Cornwall, 
that portion of his wide diocese which, of course, he finds in the 
religious occupation of the Methodists; the parochial councils, 
inclusive of representative men of every class, from the squire to the 
hind, which the Bishop of Ely is recommending the incumbents in 
that see voluntarily to adopt; the call made by the present Bishop of 
London for a more systematic conjunction of religious with secular 
instruction in metropolitan schools for the children of the populace, 
under the management of the clergy. 

What, after all, is the state of the case? Morning and evening 
prayers are observed according to the rubric, and the sacraments are 
duly administered; but what are the appreciable moral results ? 
Not in this case nothing; no, certainly better than that. But 
are they in any decent proportion to the apparatus and the outlay ?— 
the “immense machinery,” as Sir Roundell Palmer justly describes 
it. The same authority “admits that, if we had not that institution, 
we could not now create it.” Exactly so; yet, were the thing to be 
set about, would any man think of producing the new article 
according to the old pattern? Admitted, that a mixture of 
different grain may be good for cattle; but will human souls thrive 
best upon such a farrago, such a medley, as is offered them in 
church? At first sight, it seems to have the recommendation of 
variety, which, at least, is said to be charming; but is not the most 
potent charm of church service a sleepy spell? Did ever apparent 
diversity chance to be in such unhappy association with real same- 
ness and tedious length? The ruling principle of the compilers and 
the imposers would seem to have been, that one cannot have too 
much of a good thing; but the common sense of mankind, expressed 
in conduct, declares the contrary ; and does not the instance before 
us practically demonstrate the truth of the general sentence? Who 
would think, if starting afresh, of introducing so many separate 
chapters or passages of Scripture; of reciting or chanting so many 
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psalms and old-church canticles; of reading or intoning so many 
prayers—some so little and so scattered as to look like odds and 
ends; others, at least one, so long, that it would be quite enough of 
itself; of ordering the priest to repeat the “collect for the day” 
twice; of inviting the people to recite two Creeds ; or of saying the 
Lord’s Prayer six times over? Would it not have been far better 
to take that admirable compendium as a model of brevity and com- 
prehensiveness, instead of abusing it to the purpose of lengthening 
length and intensifying tiresomeness? The sermon which should 
rivet attention, after all this laborious worship, had need be from a 
Spurgeon or a Liddon, instead of being the dull, monotonous affair 
that everybody agrees the actual sermon almost always is. 

What would one substitute? It is too late to ask that question. 
But a general thanksgiving, a common prayer, a song of praise, a 
Bible reading, and a vigorous exhortation or an instructive discourse 
might be advocated as enough for every useful and higher purpose 
of public worship. 

It will, no doubt, be said, that the working clergy do more than 
has been described. This implies that there are drones as well as 
bees in the State Church hive. But let that pass. Even the working 
clergy have a phrase that limits the business of their apiary: they 
speak of “doing duty.” Let an incumbent, or his curate for him, 
go through a certain round of binding offices, and, both in the eye 
of the law and in the view of custom, he has “done duty.” <A 
portion of the clergy—one hopes, nay believes, many—render more 
service than law requires; they put off the surplice and leave the 
church, and then, like a stripped labourer, go to real work. 

But, at this point, they leave the regulars and enter the volunteer 
force. ‘ Much of what the State Church does by its own agency, is 
done,” as Mr. Miall expressed the fact, “by shunting its own theory, 
and adopting that of the churches outside its pale.” This, then, is 
the field in which the State Church clergy, or a tolerably numerous 
section of them, including some dignitaries with many curates, have 
acquired and are strengthening character as downright Christian 
workers. And the State Church, as such, must no more be supposed 
to take to itself the credit of their outside labours than that which 
belongs to either working laymen of the same communion or the 
ministers and members of any free Christian denomination. What 
the State clergy do beyond what the law requires of them, is every 
bit of it so much evidence that State Churchism is not necessary, and 
bears a strong presumption that it is only in the way. The present 
Bishop of Winchester, when he preached to the servants of the 
Midland Railway Company in the Derby station, was as entirely a 
volunteer as is the Earl of Shaftesbury when he harangues the 
Shoeblack Brigade or looks in at a ragged school. The late Mar- 
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chioness of Londonderry was delivering one of the best of sermons 
whenever she gave good Christian advice to her assembled colliers 
and their wives. 

It is possible to estimate with some approach to completeness 
the number of places, services, ministers, and helpers in each of 
the many Christian denominations, and to form a tolerably clear 
notion of their distribution over the face of the country and of their 
relative proportion to the population here and there. But, as to 
nearly all, it is next to impossible to get at what is done, by and 
among them each, in ways beyond the regular order of ministerial 
and school work. If, therefore, the Methodist denominations, and 
the old Wesleyan Connexion in particular, are mentioned by way of 
eminence, it must not be construed in disparagement of Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, and others, but be attributed to the 
fact of the more perfect organization and complete statistics of the 
followers of John Wesley. To enter into these in detail would be 
tedious. Enough to glance at main facts, and to refer for confirma- 
tion and further information to Connexional records. The Wesleyan 
body covers, it is believed, every occupied inhabitable square mile of 
England and Wales. Its districts are what dioceses are to the State 
Church, or shires to the kingdom. Its circuits are but parishes 
under another name and form. A Wesleyan circuit comprises more 
parishes than one. But it is supplied with more than one minister— 
with as many as the area is thought to require. The superintendent 
is much the same as rector or vicar, and his colleagues are in the 
position of curates. A circuit consists of a town and a varying 
number of adjacent surrounding villages. The town chapels are 
nearly always supplied by the regular ministers ; but the number of 
chapels or preaching places is from six to twelve times that of the 
ministers. The village stations, therefore, can seldom see these on 
Sundays ; but, to remedy this, they take those stations by rotation in 
such an order on week days, that the work is pretty equally distributed 
among themselves, that they have engagements of this kind on 
several evenings in every week, and that the most distant hamlets see 
the face and hear the voice of one or other of them pretty often, and 
with as much frequency as those that are nearer to the central town. 

The village chapels are as punctually supplied with public worship 
and preaching on Sunday as those in the towns. This is accom- 
plished by means of the body of men in each circuit known as local 
preachers. Some of them are professional men, barristers, attorneys, 
schoolmasters, and so forth ; others are private gentlemen, merchants, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, farmers; but the majority of them are 
men in dependent positions, small shopkeepers, clerks, artisans, and 
the like. They run, according to the size of the circuit, from 
twenty to forty or more in each. They are men of tried character 
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‘and approved fitness. Busy as they are all the week besides in their 


respective callings, they manage to prepare a sermon or two, freely 
give up their day of rest, take no payment whatever, and often 
defray their own travelling expenses. Quite as important, and 
probably far more numerous tlian the local preachers, are the class- 
leaders, nearly as many of whom are women for women as men for 
men. In each class there are from twelve to twenty or even thirty 
members, such membership constituting actual incorporation into 
the Connexion. They all make weekly and quarterly gifts, which 
constitute the sustentation fund in edch circuit for the regular 
ministry. The class-leaders, it need hardly be added, are gratuitous 
officers; but it is well to be told that the regular ministers have 
weekly meetings among themselves, that the leaders of each society 
or part of a circuit are met by one of the ministers as often as 
practicable, that the local preachers meet the regular ministers once 
a quarter, and that once a quarter also the whole body of church 
officers in the circuit meet and dine together in a simple way, spending 
the morning and afternoon hours in the transaction of circuit business 
and in conversation on the work of the circuit. 

Most of the facts here stated are extensively known to working 
men in nearly all town populations, and even in a large proportion 
of villages. They are compared in their minds with what they see 
of the doings or the non-doings of the State Church. What is true 
of the Methodists of different bodies (and the organization of them 
all is very nearly the same both in completeness and detail) is, for 
the most part, true, equally true, and known to be so, of the other 
Free Churches throughout the country. We are often told that the 
voluntary principle is unequal to the task of supplying the religious 
wants of England. Let the manner in which it has gone about this 
task be fairly considered, and there is evidence that it means to, it 
can, and it will, accomplish all that. Its advocates have often been 
taunted with lavishing their benevolence upon distant and foreign 
objects to the neglect of home claims. The facts disprove the 
accusation. They do more, for the very circumstance that the 
Wesleyans (as but one instance among many) have large, flourish- 
ing, and expensive missions in every quarter of the globe, all round 
by every sea to the antipodes, every one originated at the cost, and 
still in many cases supported by, the contributions of the members 
of the -body at home, raises more than a mere presumption that a 
principle which embraces the whole world of mankind in the plans 
of its noble ambition, is consciously equal to every demand that can 
be made upon it at its own centre. 


GrorGE Porrer. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL AND THE MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL. 


THERE is an Association, hitherto but little known, upon whose con- 
stitution and objects recent events have cast a gleam of lurid light, 
and whose programme is now before the world. Of that programme 
the most important announcement is as follows: Since all men are 
born equal, and since it is therefore unjust that any man, under 
whatever circumstances, should find himself in a better condition 
than another, property should, in a legal sense, exist only for equal 
division among all the members of the community. It follows that 
the labourer has a right not only to the countervalue, é.c., wages, of 
that which he has to dispose of, i.e., his work, but also to a share ip 
the profits of that which other people have to dispose of, that is, in 
the profits of their money or their skill. This equitable arrangement, 
which might possibly be made to work, but only during the short 
time which it would require for the reduction of human beings to 
a general level of misery, is that on which this Association chiefly 
relies for the improvement of their condition. 

There is also a school of politicians, known by the name of the 
Manchester School, which teaches that for the physical and con- 
sequently for the mental welfare of mankind it is necessary that 
the absolute and exclusive right of every one to that which he pro- 
duces with the means at his own disposal (such as his money or his 
knowledge) should be recognised and secured to him by law; and 
that beyond this, law has nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
Absolute freedom of competition in the race for property is held by 
this school to be the surest road to wealth and to well-being. Hence 
protective laws—which mean the taxation of the community at large 
for the benefit of a class, or of one class for the benefit of another,— 
communistic laws, such as those for the regulation of wages, or for 
the support of the poor who will or will not work, at the expense of 
the community ;—and in general, every contrivance, whether in 
favour of the poor or of the rich, for interfering with the natural 
course of production and the free interchange of property of every 
kind—have been opposed by this school with inveterate hostility and 
triumphant success. 

Such being the objects respectively of the two political sects in 
question, it is somewhat surprising to find that the one is fre- 
quently represented as the offspring of the other. The existence 
of the International as a dangerous and even criminal institu- 
tion has, in speeches and writings of no inconsiderable weight, 
been attributed to the Manchester School. To ordinary minds this 
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might appear about as reasonable as to say that the fire which is 
consuming a man’s house was caused by the well in his garden. But 
the statement appears to be made and accepted in all seriousness; 
and it becomes, therefore, desirable to inquire from what particular 
hallucination or confusion of thought it proceeds. It is evident, 
then, that those who have given currency to this paradox have been 
misled by a name. The International, besides being a socialistic 
and communistic institution in the extreme sense of the term, is also 
that which its name implies—a society for promoting peace by 
breaking down the exclusiveness of nationalism. And this latter 
being also among the aims of Cobden and his disciples, Cobden 
and his disciples are credited with the dangerous development of 
socialistic theories. By parity of reasoning, a moral code which 
should teach lying, if it happened also to teach forgiveness of in- 
juries, might be affiliated upon Christianity, which teaches forgive- 
ness of injuries. 

But in truth, Cobden and his school are no preachers of inter- 
nationalism in the sense that the International is so. The basis 
of their doctrine is indeed the same. That the maintenance of 
barriers between nations is in principle barbarous and puerile, 
and in proportion as civilisation advances will become less toler- 
able; that men have, in principle, no right to isolate themselves 
in separate communities, and to shed one another’s blood for the 
possession of particular portions of the earth’s surface rather than 
share it between them; is in both cases the major premiss of the 
creed. But Cobden was neither a visionary nor a fanatic. He saw 
that the deep-rooted prejudice and time-encrusted tradition upon 
which nationalism rests could not, without the most fatal conse- 
quences, be set at nought and defied. To proclaim the “ fraternity 
of peoples,” and in that view to preach war upon thrones and other 
political institutions, was no part of his mission. What he depre- 
cated was the theoretic approval of the existing division of mankind, 
as if it was not only an evil incapable of remedy, but even an 
absolute good; what he toiled for was to bind men of all races 
together in those bonds of self-interest which nature had provided 
for them, but which they had deliberately rejected ; what he preached 
against was that national selfishness which calls itself patriotism 
and is satisfied. With those who would steep the world in blood 
in the name of fraternity, Cobden, though he was cosmopolitan to 
the last degree, had no more sympathy than with those who would 
do the same for liberty and equality, though of both he was a most 
ardent ally. 

It is probable that in the whole annals of political paradox no 
assertion more opposed to the truth than that which attributes to 
the Manchester School the particular phenomenon known as the 
International, and considered as the great engine of Red Republican 
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propagandism, was ever given to the world. Yet there is one sense 
—a sense of which they little dream—in which the paradogmatists 
areright. The existence in its present shape of the great communistic 
association is really to be accounted for not by its communism, but 
by its internationalism. That which has inspired it with new life 
and force; that which explains it as it stands in all its portentous 
dimensions in the light of the present day; that which has even 
given it the support of moral and intellectual worth, and has already 
invested it with vast political importance, is not its socialistic 
denunciation of property, but its proclamation of peace and good-will 
towards men. From ultra-communistic theories, boldly proclaimed 
and taken by themselves, there is little to fear. No association, having 
for its sole object the most flagrant and wholesale social injustice, 
can ever hope for more than accidental and momentary triumph 
followed by fatal and fearful collapse. Society is happily so 
constituted that plans for its disruption in the interest of a class, 
however numcrous—plans having no basis of right and no colour 
of justification—are in their very nature incapable of success. 
They will be repudiated by every one in or near the front rank 
of moral and intellectual progress; they will be encountered 
by superior physical force, backed by an intense self-interest 
strong in the consciousness of right; and the result can never be 
really doubtful. But the case is very different when the organization 
which threatens social institutions threatens also the system which in 
all ages has filled the world with misery and blood. The case is 
very different when that organization assumes the character of an 
incarnate protest against scenes such as those which have of late 
afflicted and scandalised Europe ; against intolerable burdens imposed 
upon peace-loving and industrious populations ; against blood poured 
out in torrents for dynastic ambition, territorial aggrandisement, or 
military renown. To such an association there will gravitate in 
ever-increasing numbers, not only the unreasoning lovers of peace, 
but also those who are beginning to doubt whether socialism itself has 
any dangers worse than the military truce which is the normal 
expression of international relations in our day. Multitudes—formid- 
able not only in their numbers, but in the leadership of ability and 
worth, who would have held aloof from the red flag of liberty carried 
alone—will follow it gladly when they see close beside it the olive 
branch of peace. The doctrines which would make the triumph 
of the International synonymous with social ruin are powerless 
taken by themselves. They may be left to the certain operation of 
their own intrinsic decay. But the wars which of late have desolated 
the world would have given new hope to the enemies of property 
and social order. Property and social order are in real peril when 
they are assailed by an agitation in whose programme peace is to be 
attained through political unity, and political unity to be attained 
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through freedom. In such a programme there is only too large an 
admixture of truth. The way to peace lies through the gates of 
liberty ; but what, in the present state of the world, would be the 
consequences of liberty is sufficiently evidenced by the mode in 
which the International understands the term. That the time will 
come when all civilised human beings will have become qualified to 
enjoy the fullest measure of self-government cannot indeed be 
doubted; and when that time comes the barriers which separate 
nations will fall almost of their own accord. Political isolation, 
inevitable now that each nation is, as it were, the patrimony of a 
ruling class, will be unable to endure for an instant the un- 
clouded and searching light of a civilised and ordered freedom. 
Nationalism, essential to the oligarchical institutions by which the 
world is for the most part now governed and with which it can- 
not yet dispense, will disappear when it is brought face to face 
with the enlightened self-interest of the majority, with the educated 
instinct of a common humanity, and with the precepts of a moral 
law generally accepted as of divine authority, and by which, in 
principle, it is emphatically condemned. But until that time, and in 
the present condition of the most numerous class, the real de facto 
government of the many would mean nothing less than wholesale 
injustice, intolerable tyranny, chaotic and murderous anarchy, with 
their inevitable consummation—a pretorian despotism upon a blood- 
stained throne. 

It is then in war, as now looked upon and practised by European 
States, that the great league for the disruption of society has found 
its best ally. Some twenty years ago the long repose of Europe was 
broken by a devastating conflict which scarcely any one, even of its 
surviving authors, can now be found to defend. Since then it is not 
too much to say that there is hardly any national passion or aspira- 
tion, whether it be pride, envy, antipathy of race, lust of territory, or 
love of military glory, which is not recognised as a more or less fit 
subject for gratification at the cost of war. The “ war-path” of the 
Red Indian is not, to judge from language and appearances, a more 
familiar subject of contemplation to him, than are “ eventualities 
and complications” to modern diplomacy, by which it means the 
ghastly and sickening horrors described by correspondents from 
seats of war in words of disgust and shame. The only nation 
which it is the fashion to speak of as particularly culpable in this 
respect is France, because she fights for military fame. But from a 
moral point of view there seems to be no long step from the love of 
military fame to the love of extended empire ; and for this almost every 
nation in Europe has either been fighting or is ready to fight. The 
Danish war and the war of 1866 were made by Prussia for the 
sake of German unity, which is only another name for extended 
empire ; and of these wars, which were emphatically wars of ambi- 
tion, the terrible contest lately ended was the natural fruit. In that 
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particular tragedy France was the aggressor; but neither for that, 
nor for the present state of Europe in general, is France alone to blame. 
For these the three Governments which in 1854 shattered a peace of 
forty years, with all its bright promise of permanence, and all its 
wealth of material and mental progress, for purposes not worthy to 
be placed for one instant by their side, are primarily answerable. 
But upon the Governments which from that moment have aban- 
doned themselves to the beggar-my-neighbour game of fleets and 
armies—which have heaped tax upon tax for the purpose of enabling 
them at any instant to rush into conflict on pretexts of which the 
men of a century ago would have been ashamed—which have 
rejected every proposal for reciprocal disarmament,—and which have 
apparently ceased to consider that war for any cause whatever, if 
only a nation which goes to war supposes itself to be in the right, 
can possibly be without justification,—upon these also a heavy load 
of responsibility is laid. 

There is but one great European nation which at present appears 
at all inclined to act upon sound principle in this respect, and that 
is our own. It were much to be desired that England could make 
up her mind to dispense with the cost, as well as with the crime, of 
participation in unjustifiable wars; but the fact remains that her 
instincts have of late guided her to a policy—which it may be hoped 
her reason will confirm and perpetuate—of conciliation and of peace. 
Sneers and vituperation have hitherto failed to divert her from that 
policy. To accuse her of pusillanimity (unless it be for the ridiculous 
invasion panics) and unpatriotic greed is indeed to ignore the whole 
history of her march to greatness ; and firmly adhering to the right, 
she can afford to disregard the insinuations of envious criminality. 
That in time her example may be followed is the best hope for 
humanity. Otherwise, it is not visionary to apprehend that some 
terrible and unprecedented calamity is in store for the world. The 
bustle of cannon foundries and arsenals, and the ever - increasing 
activity of the tax-gatherer, serving diligently the purposes of mili- 
tary prestige or balance of power, may find at length an answer- 
ing energy in the breasts of those who, caring for none of 
these objects, have too long paid for them with their wages or 
their blood. The hundreds who are daily swelling the ranks of the 
International, and the stream of gold which is pouring into its 
coffers, have already made of it a formidable power; and the next 
war which disgraces Europe on the scale of 1870 may be followed by 
some great and unexampled catastrophe,—some effort more fatal 
than the last, of an outraged prolétariat to grasp the liberty which 
it is not fitted to enjoy,—some protest against selfish barbarity and 
blood-bespattered ambition more disastrous than the prostrate column 
of the Place Vendéme. 


Hosart. 
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THERE are several different points of view from which the history of 
Treland in the eighteenth century has been studied. First, there is 
the ordinary conventional view of the English historian, like Lord 
Stanhope or Sir G. C. Lewis or Mr. Massey, who, while animated by 
the most honest desire to be just to Irish patriotism and Irish 
interests, yet measure the aims, the religion, the temperament, the 
success, and the failure, of Ireland by unexpressed reference to the 
Teutonic, Protestant, and parliamentary standards in all these things 
at home. Second, there is the democratic or cosmopolitan or philo- 
sophic point of view, taken by writers like Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
his Irish History and Irish Character, which treats the policy alike of 
Irish and English governments in the eighteenth century as radi- 
cally futile, because radically dissociated from the sentiments, aspira- 
tions, welfare, and rights of the mass of the Irish people, that is, the 
Catholic peasantry. Thirdly, there is the point of view of the political 
Anglo-Irishman, who, while he takes a national position as distin- 
guished from the first set of English writers, and a more oligarchic 
position than the second set, believes that the overthrow of the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury was a grave mistake, and that there was a public opinion slowly 
forming in that country, if English corruption and intrigue had not 
violently interfered to suppress it, which would in our time have 
made of the Irish parliament a perfectly adequate and efficient 
governing body. The third point of view is taken by Mr. Lecky in 
the present volume, and it is one which people may well be grateful 
to him for pressing on the attention of candid and honourable 
English and Scotch readers, who have hitherto hardly ever been able 
to’ get any account of the Irish transactions of the last century from 
the national side, which was not made utterly repugnant to any man 
of sense by fatuous declamation intermixed with fatuous menace. 
You may agree with Mr. Lecky or not, as your judgment finally 
inclines, but his book is at any rate an appeal to judgment, and not 
either to passion on the one hand, or to mere prejudice and use- 
and-wont on the other. Nothing can be more useful than that 
people who have been accustomed to follow the rhetorical Macaulay or 
the rather too optimistic Lord Stanhope, should have a chance of 
secing how the conduct of great parliamentary heroes like Pitt and 
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Peel, and the policy of their governments, appear to so exceptionally 
cultivated and moderate a writer as Mr. Lecky. 

The four leaders of Irish public opinion to whose names Mr. Lecky 
has attached his picture of the growth and the movements of that 
opinion are Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell. Swift published 
his first pamphlet on Irish affairs in 1720, and O’Connell’s agitation 
may be said to have ended with the prohibition of the Clontarf 
meeting in 1843. The book thus covers about a century and a 
quarter. Swift, Mr. Lecky considers to have been the first person 
who awoke public opinion in Ireland by the memorable Drapier’s 
Letters, and by the influence of his personality. Few persons who 
have studied Swift’s character and utterances without prejudice will 
recognise him in the lofty and sympathetic patriot whose picture 
Mr. Lecky has drawn. But that he did lead public opinion, however 
disorderly, splenetic, and personal his motives, is not to be denied. 
Flood, besides the national feeling which he stirred and kept in active 
movement in a general way, had the special merit of extorting from 
the English Government the Octennial Bill (1768), putting an end 
to the evil usage that kept the same parliament sitting from the 
beginning to the close of every reign. Grattan, the greatest of all 
Irish statesmen except Burke, who was so much besides an Irish 
statesman, will always be associated with the declaration of the 
legislative independence of Ireland in 1782, with the Act of the 
Irish parliament of 1793 admitting the Catholics to the franchise 
while leaving them ineligible as representatives, with the efforts 
under Lord Fitzwilliam’s viceroyalty to emancipate the Catholics 
from this last restriction, with strenuous resistance to the Act of 
Union, and with his struggle for emancipation in the Imperial 
Parliament. O’Connell’s chief invention in politics, if we may use 
that term, was the idea, so natural in a sincere Catholic, of rousing 
the true Irish population, identifying patriotism with religious enthu- 
siasm, and, above all, of making the Catholic clergy and their 
organization the agency for rendering their enthusiasm effective. 
In short, then, Mr. Lecky’s book is a sketch of the growth of national 
life in Ireland, since that life has become real and political, and 
leaving behind the period of myth and sentimental romance. Mr. 
Lecky throws into a very secondary place the relations between 
England and Ireland previously to the eighteenth century, and he 
is probably right. The associations of Protestantism with massacre, 
as in the wars of Elizabeth and Cromwell, undoubtedly count for 
something among the factors of Irish antipathy to England, but 
they would count for so little as not to be worth reckoning if the 
policy of the hundred years between the time of Swift and the time 
of Peel had not been what it was. It is perhaps a question whether 
even the Penal Laws against the Catholics, horrible and eternally 
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infamous as that code was, are responsible for so much of what has 
been most lamentable in subsequent Irish history as is often supposed. 
It is convenient for the pseudo-liberal obstructive to lay as much 
on them as possible, because they are all dead and gone, whereas 
the system of governing Ireland exclusively by English ideas is 
neither dead nor gone, but extremely powerful. No doubt they did 
all that it is in the power of laws to do towards degrading the 
morality and keeping dark the intelligence of the mass of the Irish 
nation. But the various laws against the material prosperity of 
Ireland were still more profoundly deleterious, among other reasons 
because they were very rigorously enforced, while the religious laws 
were speedily and extensively mitigated by connivance. It may be 
safely said that the proportion of Catholics actually increased under 
persecution. Even those who denied this admitted that it would take 
4,000 years to convert the country, and as Mr. Lecky says (p. 129), 
if the religion lost a trifle in numbers it certainly gained in 
intensity. With the material prosperity it was very different. The 
importation of Irish cattle into England, a main branch of Irish in- 
dustry in the seventeenth century, was prohibited, to keep up English 
rents. At the end of the century no goods could be imported direct 
into Ireland, that is, without having been first unladen in England. 
Then a woollen manufacture grew up, and there was for once a 
chance of real industrial energy coming to life and acquiring strength 
in Ireland. In 1699 all export of Irish woollens was forbidden, so 
as not to compete with the English manufacturers. The linen trade, 
being the trade of the Protestant part of the island, was encouraged ; 
but even here, until nearly the end of the eighteenth century, England 
kept to herself a monopoly of dyed and checquered linens. All this 
was not purely diabolic selfishness, we know; it was partly due to 
ignorance of economic truths. The destruction of Irish prosperity 
was the result, and this is what we are most concerned with, for 
unhappily repentance is less efficacious in economic matters than it is 
in matters theological in wiping away the consequences of sin. In 
one point, however, Mr. Lecky does England less than justice. He 
speaks in a rather loftily incidental manner of “some commercial 
arrangements known as Orde’s Propositions which were brought for- 
ward in 1785, and which, by denying the Irish Parliament the right 
of initiation in commercial matters, trenched upon the independence 
of Ireland.” The reader would hardly suppose that these ‘“ com- 
mercial arrangements,” thus easily dismissed, were nothing less than 
Pitt’s famous Irish resolutions, the first-fruits of his discipleship of 
Adam Smith, which would in large measure have conferred on Ire- 
land many of the benefits of free trade, for lack of which her 
industry was languishing, and which were for this very reason 
most vehemently opposed by the whole body of the English manu- 
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facturers. Pitt was never more a statesman than in the speech in 
which he introduced these admirable proposals, nor was Fox ever 
more factious than when he denounced them as a bartering of English 
commerce for Irish slavery. The Irish parliament agreed with Fox, 
and abandoned the most substantial boon their country could then 
have received. Mr. Lecky’s dislike of Pitt and partisan admiration 
for the Irish parliament have led him to overlook this important 
transaction, and the influence which it had in rooting Pitt’s distrust 
of the sense or patriotism of the Dublin legislature, and so inducing 
him from an early period to think of that Union which Mr. Lecky 
deems so great a calamity. This particular transaction would, more- 
over, have served his turn especially well, as qualifying very 
effectively, though it stands in a certain awkward isolation, the 
current opinion of the legislative independence of Ireland as a mere 
figment. It would not, however, fit in so harmoniously with Mr. 
Lecky’s claim for the old Irish parliament that “it had riven the 
chains that fettered its trade,” or to his assertion, which is in a 
general way not wholly untrue, that it had little power except “ that 
of protesting against laws crushing Irish commerce.” 

Mr. Lecky’s objections to the Act of Union of 1800 may be stated 
in this way. First of all, it was a crime; it was the suppression of 
a free legislature by a mixture of the most sinister and unblushing 
corruption, and the most flagitious system of menace and penalty. 
Castlereagh spent thousands in bribery, and Pitt insisted on the 
dismissal from office and place of everybody who opposed the Union. 
The Catholic opinion outside of the Parliament was conciliated by 
distinct and undeniable promises of emancipation and of the commu- 
tation of the tithes; promises that were lightly and heedlessly 
broken, and thrown aside as of no account or obligation. ‘“ Scarcely 
any element in aggravation of political immorality was wanting, 
and the term honour, if it be applied to such men as Castlereagh 
and Pitt, ceases to have any real meaning in politics.” Secondly, 
the Union of 1800 was a monstrous blunder. Macaulay and others 
have belauded Pitt for the admirably statesmanlike quality of the con- 
ception of Union and Emancipation, while in truth the idea was old 
enough and familiar enough, but the test of statesmanship lay in 
the manner of execution and realisation. Than the execution 
of the idea of union nothing could have been more inefficient 
and absurd. The whole Protestant or Ascendancy opinion was 
alienated by the treachery and corruption by which the change was 
brought to pass. The whole Catholic opinion was outraged by the 
reckless breach of the engagement avowedly entered into by Lord. 
Cornwallis. The whole of that opinion, which may be called neither 
Ascendancy nor Catholic, but lay, professional, patriotic opinion, 
was offended by the intense centralisation which the manner of the 
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Union effected, and which decisively extinguished all the most 
essential conditions of a free, varied, and normal life, intellectual, 
social, and political, for the Irish people. The consequence of all 
this has been that the Union was from the first surrounded with 
the odious association of corruption, perfidy, and national oppression. 
“Carried as it was prematurely, in defiance of the national senti- 
ment of the people and of the protests of the unbribed talent of the 
country, it has deranged the whole course of political development, 
driven a large proportion of the people into sullen disloyalty, and 
almost destroyed healthy public opinion.” 

Now in criticising this view of the famous Act of 1800, we 
are bound without hesitation to surrender Pitt’s conduct in the 
Catholic question to as warm reprobation as Mr. Lecky or any one 
else chooses to bestow on it. The promise of Emancipation was dis- 
tinctly given, and Pitt resigned office rather than betray the promise. 
But then immediately after this resignation, within three weeks after 
his talk about unalterable public duty, he betrayed his promise in the 
most final and decisive manner by volunteering not to bring the 
subject of Emancipation forward again in the king’s lifetime. The 
casuists of constitutionalism, the hair-splitters in the equivocal ethics 
of cabinets, may dispute over this famous case of conscience to the 
end of time, but we cannot conceive how anybody with an open 
conscience and a sound intelligence is able to hold, or will be found 
to hold, now that the question is settled, that a minister who had 
received a distinct and substantial service from a whole population 
on the condition of his rendering them a specific service in return, 
is justified by any considerations whatever in resuming supreme 
power on terms that prevent him from trying to keep his word. 
Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. Pitt was guilty of an act of gross 
turpitude. The Irish nation has paid the penalty. And we can only 
concur in Mr. Lecky’s account of the way in which Catholic Emanci- 
pation was eventually conceded. ‘In estimating the political 
character of Sir R. Peel, it must never be forgotten that on the most 
momentous question of his time he was for many years the obstinate 
opponent of a measure which is now almost universally admitted to 
have been not only just but inevitable ; that his policy having driven 
Ireland to the verge of civil war, he yielded the boon he had refused 
simply to a menace of force; and that he accompanied the concession 
by a display of petty and impotent spite which deprived it of half 
its utility and of all its grace.’ When we remember his policy in 
reference to the Catholic question, to parliamentary reform, and in the 
great controversy as to the construction of English and Irish rail- 
ways, we may expect that people will soon begin to be as much 
amazed at the multitude of statues erected to Peel, as they are already 
at those which commemorate George III. or another and later prince. 
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Let us consider very shortly the case for the Union, resting upon 
an interpretation of the conditions of Irish government to which Mr. 
Lecky seems to have paid no attention, or to which at any rate he 
has not attempted to do any justice. He admits explicitly, in this 
agreeing not only with Whigs like Sir G. C. Lewis, but with Radicals 
like Mr. Goldwin Smith, that the system of 1782 must have under- 
gone some modification ; an independent Irish legislature only bound 
to England dynastically could not have stood the least strain. But 
Mr. Lecky in admitting this, is only thinking of the constitutional 
framework of the empire. To the inquirer into the matter from the 
modern and social point of view, the most interesting question is the 
influence of legislative independence upon the Irish nation, the order 
which it secured in the first place, and the kind of progress which it 
assisted in the second. The history of the old Irish parliament is the 
history of a struggle between the English government and the Ascen- 
dancy party. This Ascendancy may be compared to a planter oligarchy 
in Jamaica or Virginia. As the present writer has said elsewhere, they 
regarded the Catholic peasant-farmer or servant, as an American colo- 
nist regarded the Negro and the Red Indian ; ‘‘to the Anglo-Irish the 
native peasant was as loathsome as the first, as terrible as the second. 
Even at the close of the century Burke could declare that the various 
descriptions of the people were kept as much apart as if they were 
not only separate nations but separate species.’’ Chesterfield said the 
Irish peasants were used “worse than negroes” by their masters. 
This is what we have constantly to remember, and it is what nobody 
would dream of, if he trusted to Mr. Lecky’s too bland and softened 
description of the state of relations in his country a century ago. 
Nothing can be more curious than the way in which Mr. Lecky 
passes over the rebellion of 1798, which summed up and brought to 
a climax the conflict of forces in Ireland during the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘ Historians of the two countries may well let the curtain 
fall over a scene that was equally disgraceful to both,” and that is 
all. Whether it is a sound maxim that the crimes in which mis- 
government and tyranny issue ought to be incontinently put out of 
sight by history, we do not now inquire. The history of the French 
Revolution without the crimes of September, the noyades, and the 
rest, would surely be a little imperfect, and to paint the slightest 
sketch of Ireland at the time of the Union, while letting a curtain 
fall over the unsurpassed atrocities, unsurpassed in the whole range 
of known history, of which both rebels and loyalists were guilty, is 
to leave out the key to the whole question. That rebellion revealed 
the flaming hate which consumed the country. The supplementary 
Indemnity deliberately passed by this unworthy parliament for the 
protection of a monster like Flogging Fitzgerald, is perhaps the 
most conclusive and striking illustration of the true character of the 
attitude of the planter oligarchy towards three-fourths of the nation. 
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Mr. Lecky, as the champion of the Ascendancy system, is naturally 
unable to grasp this conception of its true nature, and talks about the 
patriotism and independence of the suppressed government, just as if 
it was not actively demonstrating in the very last year of its existence 
the depth and deadliness of its animosity to the bulk of the people 
of the country. 

It is too strong to ask us to sympathise with his moral indignation 
against the Irish Ministers for bribing “ representatives to sacrifice 
their constituents,” when we learn in the next sentence that one- 
third (and this is not the highest estimate) of the seats were 
nomination boroughs, and of these a large proportion were in four 
or five hands. These members were the people who were bought, 
and one can hardly feel that they sold anything very precious 
belonging to the persons whom Mr. Lecky courteously styles their 
constituents. It seems absurd, too, to speak of the Union as having 
been “carried in defiance of the national sentiment of the people,” 
when we know that the Catholics—three-fourths of the nation and 
the national sentiment—were for the Union on the ground that they 
expected to secure their emancipation by it. Pitt’s crime consists in 
not fulfilling the engagement by which their acquiescence was pro- 
cured. Their acquiescence is undeniable, even if their active approval 
is not, and in the face of the acquiescence of three-quarters of the 
population, it is quite beside the question to talk of the “whole 
unbribed talent ” of the country being hostile. 

Nor need we be very angry at the compensation paid to the Irish 
borough-owners. In 1832, Mr. Lecky says, all parties indignantly 
repudiated the notion of recognising such a principle in England. 
No doubt, thirty years may mark, and in this particular case did 
mark, a revolution in political morality. The moral ideas of 1800 
and 1832 are separated by the breadth of an epoch, and there is no 
reason to believe that Irish borough-owners would have been com- 
pensated any more than their English counterparts were, if their 
extinction had been deferred. That no special insult to Ireland 
was implied by compensation, is shown by the fact that Pitt’s 
scheme for the reform of the English Parliament fifteen years earlier 
included a similar provision for our own owners of rotten boroughs. 
Probably when the English Church is disestablished, compensation 
of all sorts will be considerably narrower and less lavish than the 
compensation under the Irish Church Act. It will be a little hard if 
the future national historian finds in this difference a proof of our 
low and contumelious opinion of Irish spirituality. 

Again, Mr. Lecky habitually speaks of the English Government,—- 
as if it had not been throughout the century really the Government of 
the Anglo-Irish oligarchy, who, as Lord Cornwallis said, systemati- 
cally directed the councils of the Lords-Lieutenant. Mr. Lecky is 
quite sure that the fatal recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795 was due 
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to Pitt’s fears for party supremacy in his own cabinet, yet he brings 
forward no evidence of any kind to disprove the more usual view 
that Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled by the influence of this Anglo- 
Trish oligarchy, whose removal from supreme power that excellent 
statesman most rightly deemed indispensable to any really free or 
just Government in the country. 

This then is the conception which must be opposed to Mr. Lecky’s 
too rose-coloured picture. The Anglo-Irish through their influence 
at the Castle and in their truly rotten legislature, had misgoverned 
the country to a degree which made order impossible. It was their 
system, extending into every branch of the common life, economic, 
civil, and religious, which exasperated the population to repeated out- 
breaks from 1760 downwards, until these outbreaks deepened into a 
firm tradition of lawlessness and fragmentary civil war. Inclosures of 
waste, rack-rent, exactions of tithe, religious disabilities, civil dis- 
abilities, all concurred to maintain a spirit of passionate discontent, 
flaming out from time to time in different forms of active resistance, 
now agrarian against landlords and inclosures, now partly religious 
and partly economic against parsons and tithes, and now partly 
religious and partly political against Protestants and the Dublin 
Government. The policy of the Ascendancy was a policy of oppression 
and consequent disorder all round. For this the English Government 
and nation of the eighteenth century are only negatively respon- 
sible. They did not interfere to prevent it. Ireland was as little 
of a definite, known, and realised quantity to them, as Bengal is to the 
ordinary member of parliament to-day. The positive criminality 
and misgovernment came from the Anglo-Irish. In 1798 the dis- 
order became intolerable and most perilous. Lord Cornwallis’s letters 
prove how absolutely incapable their passion and arrogance rendered 
the Anglo-Irish of establishing a better state of things. The sup- 
pression of their misused power, and the placing of the whole Irish 
nation in the healthier air of imperial government, were the only 
means then seen for doing this. The emancipation of the Catholics 
was avowedly an absolutely essential element in this scheme. The 
craziness of George III., the knavery of Loughborough, the want of 
tenacious and keen sense of honour in Pitt, and ultimately the irre- 
pressible abhorrence of the English constituencies for that church 
which is the church of what is probably the majority of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, spoiled it all, and gave Ireland union without 
its one absolutely essential element. There can be no better proof of 
the failure in the execution of the design, than the fact that high- 
minded and patriotic Irishmen to this day look back with regret to 
that selfish, corrupt, narrow, and oligarchic government which the 
Union replaced, just as highminded Romans looked back upon the 
tyrannical and disorderly system which was replaced by the Empire. 

Epiror. 
P2 
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Minprvut of my obligations to women for education in early years 
and later for friendships with which I have been honoured, I feel 
unable to divest myself of a sense of shame in advocating their 
political enfranchisement. I task my memory in vain to recall 
a time when it did not seem to my humble judgment a self- 
evident proposition that within the limits of the constitution as 
defined by law the rights of citizenship were the correlative of the 
burdens of that condition. Again and again on my way through 
life I have asked myself the questions—What is the justification of 
law ?—why am I bound by the clearest and most cogent promptings 
of self-respect to obey and to accept the authority of law? My 
answer to these self-interrogatories may possibly have been erroneous, 
but at least it has never varied. I have felt that the authority of 
law found its supreme and all-sufficient utility in making the weak 
to be as the strong. When we speak of lawless men or lawless com- 
munities, we indicate some who are oppressing those who have less 
natural or acquired advantages than they possess; they are commu- 
nities who know no law but that of might in their dealing with 
other peoples ; they are races who, valuing laws for themselves, treat 
some inferior race with lawless cruelty ; they are brigands who, 
hardy and well-armed, descend upon the defenceless traveller, or 
upon the timorous villagers. Whenever or wherever a law can be 
found affecting the general welfare of society which places a portion of 
the fully responsible members of that society under disabilities, deny- 
ing their equality before the law, we may be sure that statute is imper- 
fect and will in time give place to a more righteous edict. We know 
that in this country there are nearly a million more of the weaker 
than of the stronger sex ; we are aware that no distinction is known 
in those obligations which are not regarded as privileges. A woman 
is equally liable to punishment with a man. It is not Miss Florence 
Nightingale’s footman, but herself, upon whom the taxgatherer 
makes his demand. The office of poor-law guardian has been much 
and very unwisely degraded ; the woman householder may vote for 
him. . Town councils and local boards are not held in very high 
estimation ; the questions upon which such elections turn are not of 
very apparent importance ; they are rarely interesting to the higher 
mental faculties. Women may vote at the election of such local officers, 
and, of course, when the Education Act was passed it was obligatory 
to concede that franchise. It would have been too absurd to main- 
tain that women should vote in elections to a body entrusted to some 
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extent with the administration of justice, with the regulation of foot- 
paths, roadways, drains, gas-lamps, and policemen, and yet should 
have been the only ratepayers disqualified from voting or taking 
part in the education of young children. The political franchise is 
still withheld. Of the vast population of this country, of which 
Women compose more than one-half, women who but for the disa- 
bility of sex are in a position to claim the right of voting—are in pro- 
portion to electors as one to seven; and before passing to the grounds 
on which this denial is supported, I propose to refer to the alleged 
justification of this exclusion. 

In this question of women’s suffrage I do not admit the existence 
of opponents. There are those who are doing their utmost to retard 
that amendment of law which in this world of ours is always going 
on with the one aim I have already laid down as the sole jus- 
tification of its authority—the equalisation of strength before the 
law. In this progress there may be stumbles and faltering, turnings 
to this side and that ; but there will be no rest, and every year will 
see us further on the road to the goal which, the more successfully 
we labour to approach it, appears ever the more distant. As striving 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, we get fuller 
and fairer views of our duty towards God and our neighbour of 
either sex, so before us the horizon of thought and the perception of 
right becomes more expanded in the clearer atmosphere, and our 
notion of the fulfilment of duty, which as we toiled with faces to the 
ground in the heavy air of lower life was narrow and selfish, becomes 
ever more wide and more comprehensive, as the clouds of prejudice and 
ignorance roll away, till at last the dull, and at first sight unvaried, 
plain has ended in a splendid but not precipitous height, whose summit 
towers far above mortal gaze. I recognise no opponents, only hin- 
drances in the path of progress to that condition of society in which 
every created being shall exercise his or her faculties to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, and to the utmost advantage of others. I recognise no 
opponents of women’s suffrage, because in the light of the past they 
as well as I can read and appreciate the resistless march of freedom. 
Within the last few years I have had, as I have sometimes thought, 
unusual opportunities of marking the progress which leads to this 
conclusion. The Bedoueens of Asia and Africa live much as they 
did in ‘Biblical times, and in their rude tents I have often seen 
women in a condition lower by far, I think, than even in savage life, 
because among savage people there is not the comparative splendour 
of the man and of his horse to darken the shadow upon the woman’s 
life. Later, in the home of a Moroccan chief, I heard the chatter of 
his Circassian wives. Passing to Constantinople, I have watched there 
the life of Eastern women in its fullest development of civilisation. 
And here I must accuse the painters of all times of a great wrong, 
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I do not speak now of that grievous hindrance to the spread of true 
Christianity which they, in their ignorance of the realities of Eastern 
life, have perpetrated in so grossly misrepresenting the life of Christ. 
How much nearer the hearts of men and women would have been to- 
day to that glorious example if painters had sketched him as he was, 
who shall say ? But, blind to reality and truth, they have taught, in 
their pictures of Eastern women, that grace is compatible with sloth ; 
that suppleness of body comes without training or exercise; that 
refined beauty can be the partner of ignorance and indolence ; in 
short, that every perfection of form and face is consistent with an 
existence and a diet of which the sure results are obesity and inanity. 
Let us have done with all such falsehood. Let us believe that figs will 
sooner grow of thistles than the graces of life of sensual and sordid 
hours. Another traitor is Mr. Phillip. Vainly have I looked through 
Spain for the originals of his charming pictures. The Spanish women 
are the least educated, and certainly the plainest, in Western Europe. 
I do not care to argue the question of women’s possible fitness for 
the franchise, when I recall to mind the venerable figure of one of 
the greatest living mathematicians—Mrs. Somerville. In every 
sphere of life in which women have been allowed full scope and 
encouragement they have been admirably successful. For literary 
brilliance, how many in this country are the equals of George Eliot ? 
And where is the Frenchman to be compared with George Sand, 
“whose style,” says Mr. Mill, “acts upon the nervous system like 
a symphony of Haydn or Mozart”? The temple of histrionic fame 
has been fairly open to women, and the queens of song have 
received in this country larger remuneration for their labour than 
has ever been given by way of payment to any man in the State. 
The object that I set before myself is not so much to argue that 
women, who are only disqualified by reason of sex,. ought to have the 
political suffrage ; for that I regard as a self-evident proposition. I 
rather propose to remove by solution the hindrances which retard 
the attainment of this right. I propose to show those who obstruct 
this measure that their policy is not merely vain, but wasteful; and 
I have thus glanced from one phase to another of the present 
condition of women throughout the world with a double intention. 
I wished to show that the progress of women towards a fuller inde- 
pendence is desirable as well as inevitable. And when I hear it 
said of any women that they do not desire this advance; that they 
would rather “ rest and be thankful;” that the path to which others 
invite them is unwomanly and “ mannish”—of course I am not 
surprised. For myself, I rather lose patience with such arguments. As 
if it were possible to stand still. As if these are not the invariable 
objections of women all up the gamut of civilisation of which I have 
struck a few notes. In 1867 I spent a week in a mud-built town 
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upon an oasis in the Great Desert, where every householder walked 
with the huge key of his house—and of his wives—slung on his girdle. 
I am quite certain that those women had no desire for the promenade. 
I have heard a Turkish lady of rank scold her husband because he 
admitted a strange man to her presence before she had adjusted her 
face-veil. *Tis— 


Custom that makes cowards of us all. 


That women are unfit for the franchise, and that all women do 
not demand the franchise, are arguments which we may now set 
aside. But still I hear that which the Member for Edinburgh 
University has so happily summed up as “the old ‘rib’ theory” 
ringing in my ears. The objector to my line of argument says, 
“True it is that the progress of women towards fuller responsi- 
bility and fuller exercise of mental and moral faculties is inevitable, 
but your chain of instances only shows her condition relative to that 
of the man, and always in subordination to the first-born of creation. 
The English woman is up to my level as the Bedoueen wife to the 
standard of her husband. You assert something more, and that 
which is unnatural and wholly different from the phases of this equal 
progress.” I am prepared to meét such a line of objection. But I 
insist upon this: that the measure of that fuller happiness which this 
Englishman thinks he has in his married life, the superior joy which 
he has in the society of his wife as compared with the Bedoueen, 
who never regards women as the intellectual companions of men, is, 
whether he knows it or not, the degree of independence which the 
woman has gained from the progress of that authority of law which, 
as I have said, justifies its claims upon our allegiance only so far as it 
tends to equalise the subjection of all to its behests. 

It cannot surprise us to find that the sweetest part of our lives is lost 
to the men of Stamboul, who do their courtship by hired voice, or 
to the men of Spain, who pass so much of it through a second-hand. 
Let men reflect; which women are the more attractive—the sub- 
missive or those who claim their respect as of right? So far as my 
observation goes, and so far as I am possessed of ladies’ confidence, I 
should. be inclined to assert that the latter have ten admirers for 
one attracted by the woman of slavish disposition. Why in so many 
cases is there that painful contrast between courtship and marriage 
—a contrast never to be observed in the long continuance of the 
closest and most affectionate friendships? I say that this decline 
of happiness is at least to some extent caused by the further decline 
from equality of condition. Itis with me a firm conviction that true 
love can only co-exist with sincere respect, and that respect will be 
very apt to fail when it is required of one who is independent, for 
another in a dependent condition. Remember, I would say, that 
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marriage is a deliberate act, not of purchase and sale of human rights, 
but of partnership; and just as I believe that an Englishman would 
find no happiness in the society of an Arab wife, so I argue that the 
nearer her state of legal and political independence approaches to his 
own, the greater will be his happiness and his enjoyment of her 
society. I know I am at present occupying low ground; I might 
content myself with saying that this enfranchisement jis a right, and 
therefore should be granted; but I will not for that reason forbear 
from showing men that their interest and happiness are involved in 
this progress. I will not even use an argument so far removed 
from selfishness as to speak of children, though it must be clear, 
I think, that the education of the young is at present greatly ham- 
pered by the illiberality of thought which is so often instilled at the 
mother’s knee, and which leads to so much painful reaction in after- 
life. I say, then, that if men will strive to place women in a position 
of equality before the law with themselves, and to promote an 
education for women equally fitting, they will be in less danger of 
finding marriage a disillusion ; they will be happier, and nobler, and 
higher, as those are highest who most reverence their conscience, 
who do to others as they would others should do to them. But more 
than this. Many men nowadays groan beneath the burden which 
the folly and extravagance of their wives brings upon them. To the 
same cause, let me say, in parenthesis, is owing the rapid disappear- 
ance of the practice of polygamy in Constantinople. It is in vain 
that the law of the Prophet allows four wives, when the bills of 
French milliners and of the vendors of articles de Paris permit but 
one. The allusion is not indeed irrelevant; for just as the irre- 
sponsible extravagance of the women of Stamboul is helping to work 
out a great moral improvement in their condition, so I believe the 
frivolity and extravagance of many women among us—the natural 
but evil fruits of an idle and aimless life—will turn men’s minds 
to the necessity for giving women more serious occupations. I have 
had some opportunities for observing household life in every rank of 
society in England, and I venture to affirm that the adherents of 
this movement for the abolition of the political disabilities of women, 
would furnish a larger proportion of good housekeepers than any 
equal class of women which could be named. Whatever is unequal 
in the condition of women relative to men, is favourable to house- 
hold extravagance. Notoriously, the women who have always been 
accustomed to the expenditure of money, are the most frugal and 
the most successful in their housekeeping. The objector to my 
argument says that the progress of women is a menace to his position 
as head of the family. I say that God only knows who is the 
“head” of a family. The true headship of a family can only be 
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is adjusted among men. Whether the wife be a tyrant or a slave, 
the hardships of either position will be modified by conceding her 
equality before the law. It is urged on the other side that women 
ought not to be troubled with politics ; as if in this London—where out 
of seven times the number of male voters, not one in a thousand devotes 
a single hour in the year to his electoral duties—not merely the whole 
of the female voters, but every woman besides, would give them- 
selves up to political discussion. Finally, driven to his entrench- 
ments, my objector says that the possession of the franchise would be 
contrary to women’s natural position, by which he is supposed to 
indicate in a vague and mysterious way, that the Creator specially 
formed women with reference to their perpetual exclusion from 
voting at parliamentary elections; and he presumes to think that 
what God has made, he or I can assist in unmaking ; for he says that 
the concession of the suffrage will wnsexr women. Does he suppose, 
then, that women are sexed by these disabilities—these unjust laws— 
which are continually breaking from their limbs like rotten thongs ? 
By the grace of God, let us get to a more wholesome doctrine than this. 
I should rather argue that because the sex and disposition of men 
and women are providentially ordained, we should not dare to put 
upon them unequal laws; that we might be quite sure that under a 
régime of equal laws they could not be unsexed; that the divine 
teaching strictly enjoined us to this end. I find the truth of 
Christianity nowhere more convincing of its everlasting character 
than in its ignorance of sex. Mahometanism is gross and hateful, 
and falling before the pure light of Christ’s doctrine, because 
Islam is advancing beyond its morality—because it is pervaded with 
the idea of sex. ‘“ What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.” He has given to woman intelligence and judgment, love 
of justice and of liberty, as to man; the human laws which are sup- 
posed natural to her position have, through a long course of ages, 
rent asunder these qualities from their proper concord. 

I have dealt with the man’s objections ; I wish now to speak briefly 
of the woman’s reasons for this demand. Lately I heard a man—a 
scholar and a gentleman, the father of children, the husband of 
a good, virtuous, and intelligent wife—say, in objecting to women’s 
suffrage: ‘“ Why should this talk be made about women? They 
have nothing to complain of.” I replied to him: “Put yourself 
in her place.” I took the liberty of speaking of his wife, with whom 
I have had the pleasure of long acquaintance. I said: “She loves 
your children with an affection that we men can hardly estimate ; from 
early training and conviction of principle, the strongest sentiment 
of her mind, next to affection for yourself and your children, is 
towards the Protestant religion. Yet it will not be illegal for you 
to leave to the sole guardianship of your Irish Roman Catholic 
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cook the education and care of your children, without any regard for 
her agony of heart and mind. If her uncle were to die to-morrow, and 
his fortune should fall to her, you may bequeath every shilling of it 
Ei. to purposes the most abhorrent to her conscience ; she may not attempt 
i: : to earn her livelihood without your permission; if you strike her, 
f and she flies to my house for shelter, you can force her home again 
) and again; if you starve her, she has no direct claim at law against 
f yourself, and even the Poor Law may refuse her dying appeal for 
ie help. A few years ago, and but for agitation of the same sort as 
Bes that you now condemn, her condition before the law would have 
Ee been greatly more debased. If you wished to disgrace her name, 
you could bring an action for alleged damages sustained by her dis- 
honour ; no evidence of vice or profligacy on your part would then 
have given her claim to be divorced; while, on the other hand, you 
could immediately have obtained a divorce upon proof of her infidelity. 
y Then, her brains and fingers would have been yours; if she earned 
; money, she could not own it; you could take from her any fruit of 
her labour.” Women were, up to the passing of the Divorce and the 
Married Women’s Property Acts, to a certain extent in a worse 
position than any Cuban slave, for the latter can sometimes purchase 
his freedom. Said I to my friend: “If you care nothing for your 
political privileges ; if you care nothing for your parental privileges ; 
bs if you do not value the advantages which, because you are a man, 
- and for no other nor better reason, you have enjoyed through life, 
in the way of public school or university career, and in all the power 
to choose for yourself both a career in life and the woman you loved 
a to be your wife—you are a poltroon ; and if you cannot promise that 
. | those unjust laws which I have indicated as yet existing with regard 
to women shall, so far as your power extends, be at once set aside, 
B then you are bound, if you wish to escape the suspicion of roguery, 
to allow and to assist the women to help themselves.” If I have 
expressed any contempt for those who retard the passing of the 
Women’s Disabilities Bill, it is owing to the recollection of their 
frequent defeat. The Divorce Law may not yet be perfect, but when 
it was shocking and shameful in its injustice there were scores of 
lords and gentlemen to assert its excellence. Mr. Gladstone then 
enunciated a grand doctrine, to which, however, he now seems rather 
weak-kneed in his allegiance. He said: ‘When the Gospel came 
into the world, woman was elevated to an equality with her stronger 
companion.” Well might the Hon. Mrs. Norton write bitterly of this 
speech: “The only text on the subject acknowledged by Parliament 
is the Old Testament text, ‘And he shall rule over her.’ We keep 
the doctrine of the Fall, not of the Redemption.” 
Can women trust their interests to others? It would seem not. 
Were it not for agitation such as that which has now compelled atten- 
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tion, every employment but the most menial would be closed to women. 
The proper education of girls is at least as important as that of boys, 
seeing that to women the education of all is committed, at least 
during tender years; but all the public endowments have been made 
or wrested to the boys. Surely no one who has given fair attention 
to the subject would pretend to say that the interests of women 
receive even decent regard in the Legislature; and who can measure 
the disrespect which their disability entails? Miss Burdett Coutts 
was a person often referred to as one who had some claims to the 
franchise. I think her present disability iseven more marked. She is a 
baroness; she has provided bishops with endowments; she has made 
regal gifts, not to London only, but to other towns; yet she is far 
more removed now, in her exaltation, from the political privileges of 
men of the caste into the borders of which she has consented to 
step, than when she adorned the simple, the truly English, and 
respectable title of ‘‘ Miss.” All her virtues, all her wealth, and no 
further accession of rank can qualify her for the privilege which 
would come of right to any one of her peers, were he ever so incapable, 
drunken, or profligate. See how the unjust principle has ruled even 
in the highest places! The same gifted lady who has written of 
Queen Victoria as “the only woman in England who cannot suffer 
wrong,” has placed on record in this burning sentence the different 
measure which has been meted out to sinful kings and erring queens. 
“We trace,” she says, “ the incontinence of the former by successive 
creations in the peerage; the faults of the latter by records of 
imprisonment and death on the scaffold.” 

It cannot be expected that women should patiently endure these 
legal wrongs, nor rest contented when good men—better than the 
laws they do not lift their finger to alter—say: “ Yes; it is bad that 
a woman can have no property in her child except it be illegitimate, 
but then, you know, nobody leaves them to the law.” We know that 
the truth is otherwise; cases are often published which show that 
women are left to the cruel operation of unjust laws. But indeed 
men might just as well take credit for the fact that they do not fall 
under the law against murder. The cardinal fault of many laws 
relating to women is that they operate precisely in contradiction of 
the principle which we have said justifies the authority of law—they 
oppress the weak for the benefit of the strong. Do you want more 
proof? Look, then, at the shocking law relative to seduction, the 
punishment for which is usually awarded in an action by one man 
against another, to determine the charge which he shall make for 
“loss of services,’ as the cruel wrong is called. How many a poor 
unhappy, fallen mother, whose child is her own—and her shame—is at 
this moment half-starving upon the pittance which the law demands 
from the father, who may be, and often is under such circumstances, 
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living luxuriously! It would be mauvais ton for them to complain, 
but I confess that any one in the society of high-born dames may 
well be penetrated with sympathy for their peculiar wrongs. In the 
middle class, that which people have is generally their own; but, 
although there is scarcely a nobleman who is anything more than 
the life-tenant of his estate, that is a position of dignity compared 
with the lot of a dress-loving duchess or countess, whose jewels 
—like a livery to which she is no longer entitled—will be stripped 
from her at her husband’s death. It is a wonder the dowagers have 
never yet had the strength of mind to stand upright when their 
Juggernaut, Primogeniture, passes by. 

Women have, then, abundant reason to demand the suffrage ; 
while, until much is altered by their own exertions in their favour, 
they have little means or allurements to qualify themselves for the 
best use of enfranchisement. It is tome amazing how, without any of 
the baits and stimulants which cheer men on in their mental labour, 
women do in so great numbers display a love for higher education. 
Many of these ladies study, without hope of appreciation or external 
reward, a self-sacrifice which no man makes, and the extent of which 
no man can fully conceive. In fact, whether we regard women as 
weak or strong, their claim to the suffrage is valid. If they are 
weak, they need representation, for the history of every country and 
the existing state of our law prove that only those who are directly 
represented get their rights; if they are strong, the country cannot 
afford to legislate with one arm. ‘ Let male indignation,” writes the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, “be appeased by the thought that for one 
‘strong-minded woman ’—one woman strong-hearted enough to bear 
ridicule, and intelligent enough to argue—a hundred at least are 
sitting, feebly weeping, by lone firesides, or writing quires of letters 
to brothers and friends, to ‘see them righted,’ without the smallest 
inkling of comprehension of any law whatever except that law of 
necessity which compels them to suffer!” 

Lastly, I assert that the political enfranchisement of women should 
be demanded in the interests of the community—for the advantage 
of both sexes. But let us for a moment refer to the position of the 
question in America. There is no doubt that its acceptance is 
retarded in this country to some extent by the slow progress which it 
makes in the United States. Timid people think that if the go-ahead 
Republic of the West halts in the political enfranchisement of women, 
how much more should a kingdom of ancient lines and institutions, 
grown old under a one-sexed suffrage, consider its ways. It is 
remarked, to the prejudice of this movement in England, that on the 
other side of the Atlantic no leading statesman has adopted the cause. 
But it is easy to perceive that the question has a very different 
aspect in a country governed by universal suffrage and a country like 
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our own, where the right of voting is the appanage of residential 
qualification. In the United States the question is one of doubling 
the electoral body ; here it is a question of adding one-seventh to the 
electing representatives of the whole people. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the concession may be safely, should be quickly, made. 
It cannot be for the interest of the eommunity that we should retain 
disabilities in the Statute Book which discourage one-half the people 
from the exercise of their intellectual faculties, and that half acknow- 
ledged to be the more liberally endowed with some of the most 
valuable qualifications. {Mr. Mill asserts that “with equality of 
experience and of general faculties, a woman usually sees much more 
than a man of what is immediately before her.” He candidly admits 
the tendency of women “to build over-hasty generalisations ;” but 
“the corrective to this defect is access to the experience of the 
human race. A woman’s mistakes are those of a clever, self-educated 
man, who often sees what men trained in routine do not see, but 
falls into errors for want of knowing things which have long been 
known.” Is it no great loss, no crime, to relegate to frivolity and 
fashion, to the unproductive consumption of the world’s wealth, such 
abilities as these? Does not our legislation show in a thousand 
ways, and with ever-increasing force, the waste and injury which 
the community sustains for want of female co-operation? Not 
only is this country distinguished above all the great powers of 
Europe for the harsh injustice of its laws in their relation to the 
rights of women, as touching their persons, their children, their 
property, and their homes, but it is the one in which the bulk of the 
people have the least comfort, together with the largest ability to 
make themselves comfortable. As compared with the poor of other 
countries, the English people know nothing of economy in their 
homes. We are famed for a high rate of infant mortality. Paupers 
swarm in the streets of the richest cities in the world; now and 
then they die of starvation; the Poor Law is always breaking down 
and being set up again by a sham process termed official inquiry ; 
the Marriage Law is in confusion; the Married Women’s Property 
Law is in a muddle; we are going to legislate on the drink question 
without the assistance of those who suffer more in body and soul 
from the English plague of drunkenness ; the Church and Education 
are both questions of the hour. All these, and a hundred other 
matters essentially important to women, as well as to men, will soon 
be submitted to the ordeal of a general election. I believe it will be 
well for the country if women have a voice in the national verdict. 
Iam not one of those—as I think somewhat impious—persons who 
are ready, as they term it, to trace the purpose of God in every 
affair ; but I confess that I am unable to comprehend the religion of 
those men who, believing that women are of equal value in the sight 
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of God, are yet resolved to take for themselves the government of the 
world, and leave subjection for the other half of the community. Such 
stand self-condemned by the remorseless law of progress, which teaches 
loud and louder to every succeeding generation that man grows 
higher and nearer to God in proportion as he ceases from violence, 
and learns to love justice. The pre-eminence of mere physical 
strength in man has passed away. The age of warriors was suc- 
ceeded by the age of generals, when, as Macaulay says, “among the 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were marshalled round 
Neerwinden under all the standards of Western Europe, the two 
feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf who urged forward the 
fiery onset of France and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the 
slow retreat of England.” Brute force among men has ceased to 
reign. Men are now asked to make yet another advance—to be 
victorious over themselves. And though, as I have said, I do not 
profess to a knowledge of the ways of Providence, yet I will contend 
with Mr. Gladstone that the teaching of the gospel implies the eleva- 
tion of woman to an equality with her stronger companion, and my 
reason forbids me to doubt that in every duty of life in which 
co-operation is possible, the work of the world will be best accom- 
plished by the united efforts of men and women. 
ArtHuR ARNOLD. 





THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuarrer XXIX. 
I HAD BETTER GO AWAY. 


Wuen Lord Fawn gave a sudden jump and stalked away towards 
the house on that Sunday morning before breakfast, Lucy Morris 
was a very unhappy girl. She had a second time accused Lord 
Fawn of speaking an untruth. She did not quite understand the 
usages of the world in the matter; but she did know that the one 
offence which a gentleman is supposed never to commit is that of 
speaking an untruth. The offence may be one committed oftener 
than any other by gentlemen,—as also by all other people; but, 
nevertheless, it is regarded by the usages of society as being the one 
thing which a gentleman never does. Of all this Lucy understood 
something. The word “lie” she knew to be utterly abominable. 
That Lizzie Eustace was a little liar had been acknowledged 
between herself and the Fawn girls very often,—but to have told 
Lady Eustace that any word spoken by her was a lie, would have 
been a worse crime than the lie itself. To have brought such an 
accusation, in that term, against Lord Fawn, would have been to 
degrade herself for ever. Was there any difference between a lie 
and an untruth? That one must be, and that the other need not be, 
intentional, she did feel ; but she felt also that the less offensive word 
had come to mean a lie,—the world having been driven so to use it 
because the world did not dare to talk about lies; and this word, 
bearing such a meaning in common parlance, she had twice applied 
to Lord Fawn. And yet, as she was well aware, Lord Fawn had 
told no lie. He had himself believed every word that he had spoken 
against Frank Greystock. That he had been guilty of unmanly 
cruelty in so speaking of her lover in her presence, Lucy still 
thought, but she should not therefore have accused him of falsehood. 
“Tt was untrue all the same,” she said to herself, as she stood still 
on the gravel walk, watching the rapid disappearance of Lord Fawn, 
and endeavouring to think what she had better now do with herself. 
Of course, Lord Fawn, like a great child, would at once go and tell 
his mother what that wicked governess had said to him. 

In the hall she met her friend Lydia. ‘Oh, Lucy, what is the 
matter with Frederic? ” she asked. 

“Lord Fawn is very angry indeed.” 

“With you?” 
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“ Yes ;—with me. He is so angry that I am sure he would not 
sit down to breakfast with me. So I won’t come down. Will you 
tell yourmamma? If she likes to send to me, of course I’ll go to 
her at once.” 

“What have you done, Lucy ?” 

“ T’ve told him again that what he said wasn’t true.” 

“ But why ?” 

“‘ Because—Oh, how can I say why? Why does any person do 
everything that she ought not to do? It’s the fall of Adam, I 
suppose.” 

“ You shouldn’t make a joke of it, Lucy.” 

“You can have no conception how unhappy I am about it. Of 
course, Lady Fawn will tell me to go away. I went out on purpose 
to beg his pardon for what I said last night, and I just said the very 
same thing again.” 

“ But why did you say it?” 

“ And I should say it again and again and again, if he were to go 
on telling me that Mr. Greystock isn’t a gentleman. I don’t think 
he ought to have done it. Of course, I have been very wrong; I 
know that. But I think he has been wrong too. But I must own 
it, and he needn’t. I'll go up now and stay in my own room till 
your mamma sends for me.” 

“ And I’ll get Jane to bring you some breakfast.” 

“T don’t care a bit about breakfast,” said Lucy. 

Lord Fawn did tell his mother, and Lady Fawn was perplexed in 
the extreme. She was divided in her judgment and feelings between 
the privilege due to Lucy as a girl possessed of an authorised lover, 
—a privilege which no doubt existed, but which was not extensive,— 
and the very much greater privilege which attached to Lord Fawn 
as a man, as a peer, as an Under-Secretary of State,—but which 
attached to him especially as the head and only man belonging to 
the Fawn family. Such a one, when, moved by filial duty, he con- 
descends to come once a week to his mother’s house, is entitled to say 
whatever he pleases, and should on no account be contradicted by 
any one. Lucy no doubt had a lover,—an authorised lover; but 
perhaps that fact could not be taken as more than a balancing weight 
against the inferiority of her position asa governess. Lady Fawn 
was of course obliged to take her son’s part, and would scold Lucy. 
Lucy must be scolded very seriously. But it would be a thing so 
desirable if Lucy could be induced to accept her scolding and have 
done with it, and not to make matters worse by talking of going 
away! ‘You don’t mean that she came out into the shrubbery, 
having made up her mind to be rude to you?” said Lady Fawn to 
her son. 

“ No;—I do not think that. But her temper is so ungovernable, 
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and she has, if I may say so, been so spoilt among you here,—I 
mean by the girls, of course,—that she does not know how to 
restrain herself.” 

“She is as good as gold, you know, Frederic.” He shrugged his 
shoulders, and declared that he had not a word more to say about it. 
He could, of course, remain in London till it should suit Mr. Grey- 
stock to take his bride. ‘‘ You'll break my heart if you say that!” 
exclaimed the unhappy mother. ‘Of course, she shall leave the 
house if you wish it.” 

“JT wish nothing,” said Lord Fawn. “But I peculiarly object 
to be told that I am a—liar.” Then he stalked away along the 
corridor and went down to breakfast, as black as a thunder-cloud. 

Lady Fawn and Lucy sat opposite to each other in church, but 
they did not speak till the afternoon. Lady Fawn went to church in 
the carriage and Lucy walked, and as Lucy retired to her room 
immediately on her return to the house, there had not been an oppor- 
tunity even fora word. After lunch Amelia came up to her and sat 
down for a long discussion. ‘“ Now, Lucy, something must be done, 
you know,” said Amelia. 

** T suppose so.” 

“Of course, mamma must see you. She can’t allow things to go 
on in this way. Mamma is very unhappy, and didn’t eat a morsel 
of breakfast.” By this latter assertion Amelia simply intended to 
imply that her mother had refused to be helped a second time to 
fried bacon, as was customary. 

‘Of course, I shall go to her the moment she sends for me. Oh,— 
I am so unhappy!” 

“T don’t wonder at that, Lucy. So is my brother unhappy. These 
things make people unhappy. It is what the world calls—temper, 
you know, Lucy.” 

“ Why did he tell me that Mr. Greystock isn’t a gentleman? Mr. 
Greystock is a gentleman. I meant to say nothing more than that.” 

“‘ But you did say more, Lucy.” 

“When he said that Mr. Greystock wasn’t a gentleman, I told 
him it wasn’t true. Why did he say it? He knows all about it. 
Everybody knows. Would you think it wise to come and abuse him 
to me, when you know what he is to me? [can’t bear it, and I 
won’t. I’ll go away to-morrow, if your mamma wishes it.” But 
that going away was just what Lady Fawn did not wish. 

“T think you know, Lucy, you should express your deep sorrow at 
what has passed.” 

“To your brother ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then he would abuse Mr. Greystock again, and it would all be 
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as bad as ever. I'll beg Lord Fawn’s pardon if he’ll promise before- 
hand not to say a word about Mr. Greystock.” 

“ You can’t expect him to make a bargain like that, Lucy.” 

“T suppose not. I daresay I’m very wicked, and I must be left 
wicked. I’m too wicked to stay here. That’s the long and the 
short of it.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid you’re proud, Lucy.” 

“T suppose] am. If it wasn’t for all that I owe to everybody 
here, and that I love you all so much, I should be proud of being 
proud ;—because of Mr. Greystock. Only it kills me to make Lady 
Fawn unhappy.” 

Amelia left the culprit, feeling that no good had been done, and 
Lady Fawn did not see the delinquent till late in the afternoon. 
Lord Fawn had, in the meantime wandered out along the river all 
alone to brood over the condition of his affairs. It had been an evil 
day for him in which he had first seen Lady Eustace. From the 
first moment of his engagement to her he had been an unhappy 
man. Her treatment of him, the stories which reached his ears 
from Mrs. Hittaway and others, Mr. Camperdown’s threats of law in 
regard to the diamonds, and Frank Greystock’s insults, altogether 
made him aware that he could not possibly marry Lady Eustace. 
But yet he had no proper and becoming way of escaping from the 
bonds of his engagement. He was a man with a.conscience, and was 
made miserable by the idea of behaving badly toa woman. Perhaps 
it might have been difficult to analyse his misery, and to decide how 
much arose from the feeling that he was behaving badly, and how 
much from the conviction that the world would accuse him of doing 
so; but, between the two, he was wretched enough. The punish- 
ment of the offence had been commenced by Greystock’s unavenged 
insults ;—and it now seemed to him that this girl’s conduct was a 
continuation of it. The world was already beginning to treat him 
with that want of respect which he so greatly dreaded. He knew 
that he was too weak to stand up against a widely-spread expression 
of opinion that he had behaved badly. There are men who can walk 
about the streets with composed countenances, take their seats in 
Parliament if they happen to have seats, work in their offices, or 
their chambers, or their counting-houses with diligence, and go about 
the world serenely, even though everybody be saying evil of them 
behind their backs. Such men can live down temporary calumny, 
and almost take a delight in the isolation which it will produce. 
Lord Fawn knew well that he was not such aman. He would have 
described his own weakness as caused, perhaps, by a too thin-skinned 
sensitiveness. Those who knew him were inclined to say that he 
lacked strength of character, and, perhaps, courage. 

He had certainly engaged himself to marry this widow, and he 
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was most desirous to do what was right. He had said that he would 
not marry her unless she would give up the necklace, and he was 
most desirous to be true to his word. He had been twice insulted, 
and he was anxious to support these injuries with dignity. Poor 
Lucy’s little offence against him rankled in his mind with the other 
great offences. That this humble friend of his mother’s should have 
been insolent, was a terrible thing to him. He was not sure even 
whether his own sisters did not treat him with scantier reverence 
than of yore. And yet he was so anxious to do right, and do his 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call him! 
As to much he was in doubt; but of two things he was quite sure, 
—that Frank Greystock was a scoundrel, and that Lucy Morris was 
the most impertinent young woman in England. 

*‘ What would you wish to have done, Frederic?” his mother said 
to him on his return. 

“In what respect, mother?” 

** About Lucy Morris? I have not seen her yet. I have thought 
it better that she should be left to herself for a while beforeI did so. 
I suppose she must come down to dinner. She always does.” 

‘J do not wish to interfere with the young lady’s meals.” 

“‘No;—but about meeting her? If there is to be no talking it 
will be so very unpleasant. It will be unpleasant to us all, but I am 
thinking chiefly of you.” 

“T do not wish anybody to be disturbed for my comfort.” A 
young woman coming down to dinner as though in disgrace, and not 
being spoken to by any one, would, in truth, have had rather a 
soothing effect upon Lord Fawn, who would have felt that the 
general silence and dulness had been produced as a sacrifice in his 
honour. “I can, of course, insist that she should apologise ; but if 
she refuses, what shall I do then ?” 

‘Let there be no more apologies, if you please, mother.” 

““What shall I do then, Frederic ?” 

“ Miss Morris’s idea of an apology is a repetition of her offence 
with increased rudeness. It is not for me tosay what you should do. 
If it be true that she is engaged to that man e 

“Tt is true, certainly.” 

“No doubt that will make her quite independent of you, and I can 
understand that her presence here in such circumstances must be 
very uncomfortable to you all. No doubt she feels her power.” 

“Indeed, Frederic, you do not know her.” 

“T can hardly say that I desire to know her better. You cannot 
suppose that I can be anxious for further intimacy with a young 
lady who has twice given me the lie in your house. Such conduct is, 
at least, very unusual; and as no absolute punishment can be in- 
flicted, the offender can only be avoided. It is thus and thus only 

Q2 
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that such offences can be punished. I shall be satisfied if you will 
give her to understand that I should prefer that she should not 
address me again.” 

Poor Lady Fawn was beginning to think that Lucy was right in 
saying that there was no remedy for all these evils but that she 
should go away. But whither was she to go? She had no home 
but such home as she could earn for herself by her services as a 
governess, and in her present position it was almost out of the ques- 
tion that she should seek another place. Lady Fawn, too, felt that 
she had pledged herself to Mr. Greystock that till next year Lucy 
should have a home at Fawn Court. Mr. Greystock, indeed, was 
‘now an enemy to the family ; but Lucy was not an enemy, and it 
was out of the question that she should be treated with real enmity. 
She might be scolded, and scowled at, and put into a kind of draw- 
ing-room Coventry for a time,—so that all kindly intercourse with 
her should be confined to school-room work and bed-room confer- 
ences. She could be generally “sat upon,” as Nina would call it. 
But as for quarrelling with her,—making a real enemy of one whom 
they all loved, one whom Lady Fawn knew to be ‘as good as gold,” 
one who had become so dear to the old lady that actual extrusion 
from their family affections would be like the cutting off of a limb, 
—that was simply impossible. ‘I suppose I had better go and see 
her,” said Lady Fawn,—“ and I have got such a headache.” 

“Do not see her on my account,” said Lord Fawn. The cuty, 
however, was obligatory, and Lady Fawn with slow steps sought 
Lucy in the school-room. 

“ Lucy,” she said, seating herself, “ what is to be the end of all 
this ?” 

Lucy came up to her and knelt at her feet. “If you knew how 
unhappy I am, because I have vexed you!” 

“T am unhappy, my dear, because I think you have been betrayed 
by warm temper into misbehaviour.” 

“TI know I have.” 

“Then why do you not control your temper ?” 

“If anybody were to come to you, Lady Fawn, and make horrible 
accusations against Lord Fawn, or against Augusta, would not you 
be angry? Would you be able to stand it ?” 

Lady Fawn was not clear-headed ; she was not clever; nor was 
she even always rational. But she was essentially honest. She knew 
that she would fly at anybody who should in her presence say 
such bitter things of any of her children as Lord Fawn had said of 
Mr. Greystock in Lucy’s hearing ;—and she knew also that Lucy 
was entitled to hold Mr. Greystock as dearly as she held her own 
sons and daughters. Lord Fawn, at Fawn Court, could not do 
wrong. That was a tenet by which she was obliged to hold fast. 
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And yet Lucy had been subjected to great cruelty. She thought 
awhile for a valid argument. ‘ My dear,” she said, “ your youth 
should make a difference.” 

“Of course it should.” 

« And though to me and to the girls you are as dear as any friend 
can be, and may say just what you please——— Indeed, we all live 
here in such a way that we all do say just what we please,—young 
and old together. But you ought to know that Lord Fawn is 
different.” 

“Ought he to say that Mr. Greystock is not a gentleman to me?” 

“We are, of course, very sorry that there should be any quarrel. 
It is all the fault of that—nasty, false young woman.” 

“So it is, Lady Fawn. Lady Fawn, I have been thinking about 
it all the day, and I am quite sure that I had better not stay here 
while you and the girls think badly of Mr. Greystock. It is not 
only about Lord Fawn but because of the whole thing. I am always 
wanting to say something good about Mr. Greystock, and you are 
always thinking something bad about him. You have been to me, 
—oh, the very best friend that a girl ever had. Why you should 
have treated me so generously I never could know.” 

“‘ Because we have loved you.” 

“But when a girl has got a man whom she loves, and has pro- 
mised to marry, he must be her best friend of all. Is it not so, Lady 
Fawn?” The old woman stooped down and kissed the girl who 
had got the man. “It is not ingratitude to you that makes me think 
‘most of him; is it?” 

“ Certainly not, dear.” 

“Then I had better go away.” 

«But where will you go, Lucy?” 

“T will consult Mr. Greystock.” 

“But what can he do, Lucy? It will only be a trouble to him. 
He can’t find a home for you.” 

“Perhaps they would have me at the deanery,” said Lucy slowly. 
She had evidently been thinking much of it all. ‘ And, Lady Fawn, 
I will not go down-stairs while Lord Fawn is here ; and when he 
comes,—if he does come again while I am here,—he shall not be 
troubled by seeing me. He may be sure of that. And you may 
tell him that I don’t defend myself, only I shall always think that 
he ought not to have said that Mr. Greystock wasn’t a gentleman 
before me.” When Lady Fawn left Lucy the matter was so far 
settled that Lucy had neither been asked to come down to dinner, 
nor had she been forbidden to seek another home. 
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Cuarrer XXX. 
MR. GREYSTOCK’S TROUBLES. 


Frank Greystock stayed the Sunday in London and went down to 
Bobsborough on the Monday. His father and mother and sister all 
knew of his engagement to Lucy, and they had heard also that Lady 
Eustace was to become Lady Fawn. Of the necklace they had 
hitherto heard very little, and of the quarrel between the two lovers 
they had heard nothing. There had been many misgivings at the 
deanery, and some regrets about these marriages. Mrs. Greystock, 
Frank’s mother, was, as we are so wont to say of many women, the 
best woman in the world. She was unselfish, affectionate, charitable, 
and thoroughly feminine. But she did think that her son Frank, 
with all his advantages,—good looks, cleverness, general popularity, 
and seat in Parliament,—might just as well marry an heiress as a 
little girl without twopence in the world. As for herself, who had 
been born a Jackson, she could do with very little; but the Grey- 
stocks were all people who wanted money. For them there was 
never more than ninepence in a shilling, if so much. They were a 
race who could not pay their way with moderate incomes. Even the 
dear dean, who really had a conscience about money, and who 
hardly ever left Bobsborough, could not be kept quite clear of debt, 
let her do what she would. As for the admiral, the dean’s elder 
brother, he had been notorious for insolvency; and Frank was a 
Greystock all over. He was the very man to whom money with a 
wife was almost a necessity of existence. 

And his pretty cousin, the widow, who was devoted to him, and 
would have married him at a word, had ever so many thousands a 
year! Of course, Lizzie Eustace was not just all that she should 
be ;—but then who is? In one respect, at any rate, her conduct had 
always been proper. There was no rumour against her as to lovers 
or flirtations. She was very young, and Frank might have moulded 
her as he pleased. Of course there were regrets. Poor dear little 
Lucy Morris was as good as gold. Mrs. Greystock was quite willing 
to admit that. She was not good-looking ;—so at least Mrs. Grey- 
stock said. She never would allow that Lucy was good-looking. 
And she didn’t see much in Lucy, who, according to her idea, was a 
little chit of a thing. Her position was simply that of a governess. 
Mrs. Greystock declared to her daughter that no one in the whole 
world had a higher respect for governesses than had she. But a 
governess is a governess ;—and for a man in Frank’s position such a 
marriage would be simply suicide. 

“You shouldn’t say that, mamma, now; for it’s fixed,” said 
Ellinor Greystock. 
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“ But I do not say it, my dear. Things sometimes are fixed which 
must be unfixed. You know your brother.” 

“ Frank is earning a large income, mamma.” 

“Did you ever know a Greystock who didn’t want more than his 
income ?” 

“T hope I don’t, mamma, and mine is very small.” 

“Youre a Jackson. Frank is Greystock to the very backbone. 
If he marries Lucy Morris he must give up Parliament. That’s all.” 

The dean himself was more reticent, and less given to interference 
than his wife, but he felt it also. He would not for the world have 
hinted to his son that it might be well to marry money; but he 
thought that it was a good thing that his son should go where money 
was. He knew that Frank was apt to spend his guineas faster than 
he got them. All his life long the dean had seen what came of such 
spending. Frank had gone out into the world and had prospered,— 
but he could hardly continue to prosper unless he married money. 
Of course, there had been regrets when the news came of that fatal 
engagement with Lucy Morris. “It can’t befor the next ten years, 
at any rate,” said Mrs. Greystock. 

“T thought at one time that he would have made a match with his 
cousin,” said the dean. 

“‘ Of course ;—so did everybody,” replied Mrs. Dean. 

Then Frank came among them. He had intended staying some 
weeks,—perhaps for a month, and great preparations were made for 
him; but immediately on his arrival he announced the necessity 
that was incumbent on him of going down again to Scotland in ten 
days. ‘ You’ve heard about Lizzie, of course?” he said. They had 
heard that Lizzie was to become Lady Fawn, but beyond that they 
had heard nothing. ‘“ You know about the necklace?” asked 
' Frank. Something of a tale of a necklace had made its way even 
down to quiet Bobsborough. They had been informed that there 
was a dispute between the widow and the executors of the late Sir 
Florian about some diamonds. ‘“ Lord Fawn is behaving about it in 
the most atrocious manner,” continued Frank, “and the long and 
the short of it is that there will be no marriage.” 

“ No marriage ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Greystock. 

« And what is the truth about the diamonds ?” asked the dean. 

“ Ah;—it will give the lawyers a job before they decide that. 
They’re very valuable ;—worth about ten thousand pounds, I’m 
told ; but the most of it will go to some of my friends at the Chancery 
bar. It’s a pity that I should be out of the scramble myself.” 

“But why should you be out?” asked his mother, with tender 
regrets,—not thinking of the matter as her son was thinking of it, 
but feeling that when there was so much wealth so very near him, he 
ought not to let it all go past him. 
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“ As far asI can see,” continued Frank, “she has a fair claim to 
them. I suppose they’ll file a bill in Chancery, and then it will be 
out of my line altogether. She says her husband gave them to her, 
—absolutely put them on her neck himself, and told her that they 
were hers. As to their being an heirloom, that turns out to 
be impossible. I didn’t know it, but it seems you can’t make 
diamonds an heirloom. What astonishes me is, that Fawn should 
object to the necklace. However, he has objected, and has simply 
told her that he won’t marry her unless she gives them up.” 

“« And what does she say ?”” 

‘Storms and raves,—as of course any woman would. I don’t 
think she is behaving badly. What she wants is to reduce him to 
obedience, and then to dismiss him. I think that is no more than 
fair. Nothing on earth would make her marry him now.” 

“‘ Did she ever care for him?” 

“‘T don’t think she ever did. She found her position to be trouble- 
some, and she thought she had better marry. And then he’s a lord, 
which always goes for something.” 

“Tam sorry you should have so much trouble,” said Mrs. Grey- 
stock. But in truth the mother was not sorry. She did not declare 
io herself that it would be a good thing that her son should be false 
to Lucy Morris, in order that he might marry his rich cousin ; but 
she did feel it to be an advantage that he should be on terms of 
intimacy with so large an income as that belonging to Lady Eustace. 
“ Doan’t thou marry for munny, but goa where munny is.” Mrs. 
Greystock would have repudiated the idea of mercenary marriages in 
any ordinary conversation, and would have been severe on any gentle- 
man who was false to a young lady. Sut it is so hard to bring one’s 
general principles to bear on one’s own conduct or in one’s own family ; 
—and then the Greystocks were so peculiar a people! When her 
son told her that he must go down to Scotland again very shortly, 
she reconciled herself to his loss. Had he left Bobsborough for the 
sake of being near Lucy at Richmond, she would have felt it very 
keenly. 

Days passed by, and nothing was said about poor Lucy. Mrs. 
Greystock had made up her mind that she would say nothing on the 
subject. Lucy had behaved badly in allowing herself to be loved by a 
man who ought to have loved money, and Mrs. Greystock had resolved 
that she would show her feelings by silence. The dean had formed no 
fixed determination, but he had thought that it might be, perhaps, as 
well to drop the subject. Frank himself was unhappy about it; 
but from morning to evening, and from day to day, he allowed it to 
pass by without a word. He knew that it should not be so, that 
such silence was in truth treachery to Lucy ;—but he did. What 
had he meant when, as he left Lizzie Eustace among the rocks at 
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Portray,—in that last moment,—he had assured her that he would 
be true to her? And what had been Lizzie’s meaning? He was 
more sure of Lizzie’s meaning than he was of his own. “It’s a very 
rough world to live in,” he said to himself in these days, as he 
thought of his difficulties. 

But when he had been nearly a week at the deanery, and when 
the day of his going was so near as to be a matter of concern, his 
sister did at last venture to say a word about Lucy. ‘I suppose 
there is nothing settled about your own marriage, Frank?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

‘Nor will be for some while?” 

“Nor will be,—for some while.” This he said in a tone which 
he himself felt to be ill-humoured and almost petulant. And he 
felt also that such ill-humour on such a subject was unkind, not to 
his sister, but to Lucy. It seemed to imply that the matter of his 
marriage was distasteful to him. “The truth is,” he said, “that 
nothing can be fixed. Lucy understands that as well as I do. I 
am not in a position at once to marry a girl who has nothing. It’s 
a pity, perhaps, that one can’t train oneself to like some girl best 
that has got money; but as I haven’t, there must be some delay. 
She is to stay where she is,—at any rate, for a twelvemonth.” 

“But you mean to see her?” 

“Well; yes; I hardly know how I can see her, as I have quar- 
relled to the knife with Lord Fawn; and Lord Fawn is recog- 
nised by his mother and sisters as the one living Jupiter upon 
earth.” 

‘“‘T like them for that,” said Ellinor. 

“Only it prevents my going to Richmond ;—and poor Fawn him- 
self is such an indifferent Jupiter.” 

That was all that was said about Lucy at Bobsborough, till there 
came a letter from Lucy to her lover acquainting him with the 
circumstances of her unfortunate position at Richmond. She did 
not tell him quite all the circumstances. She did not repeat the 
strong expressions which Lord Fawn had used, nor did she clearly 
explain how wrathful she had been herself. ‘Lord Fawn has been 
here,”’ she said, “and there has been ever so much unpleasantness. 
He is very angry with you about Lady Eustace, and, of course, Lady 
Fawn takes his part. I need not tell you whose part I take. And 
so there have been what the servants call,—just a few words. It is 
very dreadful, isn’t it? And, after all, Lady Fawn has been as kind 
as possible. But the upshot of it is, that I am not to stay here. 
You mustn’t suppose that I’m to be turned out at twelve hours’ 
notice. I am to stay till arrangements have been made, and every- 
body will be kind tome. But what had I better do? I'll try and 
get another situation at once if you think it best, only I suppose I 
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should have to explain how long I could stay. Lady Fawn knows 
that I am writing to you to ask you what you think best.” 

On receipt of this, Greystock was very much puzzled. What a 
little fool Lucy had been, and yet what a dear little fool! Who 
cared for Lord Fawn and his hard words? Of course, Lord Fawn 
would say all manner of evil things of him, and would crow valiantly 
in his own farm-yard; but it would have been so much wiser on 
Lucy’s part to have put up with the crowing, and to have disregarded 
altogether the words of a man so weak and insignificant! But the 
evil was done, and he must make some arrangement for poor Lucy’s 
comfort. Had he known exactly how matters stood, that the pro- 
position as to Lucy’s departure had come wholly from herself, and 
that at the present time all the ladies at Fawn Court,—of course, in 
the absence of Lord Fawn,—were quite disposed to forgive Lucy 
if Lucy would only be forgiven, and hide herself when Lord Fawn 
should come ;—had Frank known all this, he might, perhaps, have 
counselled her to remain at Richmond. But he believed that Lady 
Fawn had insisted on Lucy’s departure; and of course, in such a 
case, Lucy must depart. He showed the letter to his sister, and 
asked for advice. ‘“ How very unfortunate!” said Ellinor. 

“Yes; is it not?” 

“‘T wonder what she said to Lord Fawn.” 

“She would speak out very plainly.” 

“T suppose she has spoken out plainly, or otherwise they would 
never have told her to go away. It seems so unlike what I have 
always heard of Lady Fawn.” 

‘Lucy can be very headstrong if she pleases,” said Lucy’s lover. 
“What on earth had I better to do for her? I don’t suppose she 
can get another place that would suit.” 

“Tf she is to be your wife, I don’t think she should go into another 


place. Ifit is quite fixed,._—” she said, and then she looked into 
her brother’s face. 


“Well; what then?” 

“Tf you are sure you mean it——” 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“Then she had better come here. <As for her going out as a 
governess, and telling the people that she is to be your wife in 
a few months, that is out of the question. And it would, I think, 
be equally so that she should go into any house and not tell the 
truth. Of course this would be the place for her.” It was at last 
decided that Ellinor should discuss the matter with her mother. 

When the whole matter was unfolded to Mrs. Greystock, that 
lady was more troubled than ever. If Lucy were to come to the 
deanery, she must come as Frank’s affianced bride, and must be 


treated as such by all Bobsborough. The dean would be giving his 
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express sanction to the marriage, and so would Mrs. Greystock her- 
self. She knew well that she had no power of refusing her sanction. 
Frank must do as he pleased about marrying. Were Lucy once his 
wife, of course she would be made welcome to the best the deanery 
could give her. There was no doubt about Lucy being as good as 
gold ;—only that real gold, vile as it is, was the one thing that 
Frank so much needed. The mother thought that she had discovered 
in her son something which seemed to indicate a possibility that this 
very imprudent match might at last be abandoned; and if there 
were such possibility, sure Lucy ought not now to be brought to 
the deanery. Nevertheless, if Frank were to insist upon her coming, 
—she must come. 

But Mrs. Greystock had a plan. “Oh, mamma,” said Ellinor, 
when the plan was proposed to her, “do not you think that would 
be cruel ?” 

“Cruel, my dear! No; certainly not cruel.” 

‘She is such a virago.” 

“You think that because Lizzie Eustace has said so. I don’t 
know that she’s a virago at all. I believe her to be a very good sort 
of woman.” 

“Do you remember, mamma, what the admiral used to say of 
her?” 

“The admiral, my dear, tried to borrow her money, as he did 
everybody’s, and when she wouldn’t give him any, then he said 
severe things. The poor admiral was never to be trusted in such 
matters.” 

“T don’t think Frank would like it,” said Ellinor. The plan was 
this. Lady Linlithgow, who, through her brother-in-law, the late 
Admiral Greystock, was connected with the dean’s family, had made 
known her desire to have a new companion for six months. The 
lady was to be treated like a lady, but was to have no salary. Her 
travelling expenses were to be paid for her, and no duties were to be 
expected from her, except that of talking and listening to the 
countess. 

“T really think it’s the very thing for her,” said Mrs. Greystock. 
“It’s not like being a governess. She’s not to have any salary.” 

‘“‘T don’t know whether that makes it better, mamma.” 

“It would just be a visit to Lady Linlithgow. It is that which 
makes the difference, my dear.” 

Ellinor felt sure that her brother would not hear of such an 
engagement,—but he did hear of it, and, after various objections, 
gave a sort of sanction toit. It was not to be pressed upon Lucy 
if Lucy disliked it. Lady Uinlithgow was to be made to understand 
that Lucy might leave whenever she pleased. It was to be an 
invitation, which Lucy might accept if she were so minded. Lucy’s 
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position as an honourable guest was to be assured to her. It was 
thought better that Lady Linlithgow should not be told of Lucy’s 
engagement unless she asked questions ;—or unless Lucy should 
choose to tell her. Every precaution was to be taken, and then 
Frank gave his sanction. He could understand, he said, that it 
might be inexpedient that Lucy should come at once to the deanery, 
as,—were she to do so,—she must remain there till her marriage, 
let the time be ever so long. “It might be two years,” said the 
mother. ‘Hardly so long as that,” said the son. ‘I don’t think 
it would be—quite fair—to papa,” said the mother. It was well 
that the argument was used behind the dean’s back, as, had it been 
made in his hearing, the dean would have upset it at once. The 
dean was so short-sighted and imprudent, that he would have pro- 
fessed delight at the idea of having Lucy Morris as a resident at the 
deanery. Frank acceded to the argument,—and was ashamed of 
himself for acceding. Ellinor did not accede, nor did her sisters, 
but it was necessary that they should yield. , Mrs. Greystock at once 
wrote to Lady Linlithgow, and Frank wrote by the same post to 
Lucy Morris. “As there must be a year’s delay,” he wrote, “we 
all here think it best that your visit to us should be postponed for 
awhile. But if you object to the Linlithgow plan, say so at once. 
You shall be asked to do nothing disagreeable.” He found the letter 
very difficult to write. He knew that she ought to have been 
welcomed at once to Bobsborough. And he knew, too, the reason 
on which his mother’s objection was founded. But it might be two 
years before he could possibly marry Lucy Morris ;—or it might be 
three. Would it be proper that she should be desired to make the 
deanery her home for so long and so indefinite a time? And when 
an engagement was for so long, could it be weil that everybody 
should know it,—as everybody would, if Lucy were to take up her 
residence permanently at the deanery? Some consideration, certainly, 
was due to his father. 

And, moreover, it was absolutely necessary that he and Lizzie 
Eustace should understand each other as to that mutual pledge of 
troth which had passed between them. 


In the meantime he received the following letter from Messrs. 
Camperdown :-— 


‘¢ 62, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
15 September, 18— 
“Dear Sir, 


“ After what passed in our chambers the other day, we think 
it best to let you know that we have been instructed by the executor 
of the late Sir Florian Eustace to file a bill in Chancery against 
the widow, Lady Eustace, for the recovery of valuable diamonds. 
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You will oblige us by making the necessary communication to 
her ladyship, and will perhaps tell us the names of her ladyship’s 
solicitors. 
“We are, dear sir, 
“ Your very obedient servants, 


“Camperpown & Son. 
“FE, Greystock, Esq., M.P.” 


A few days after the receipt of this letter Frank started for 
Scotland. 


CuaPterR XXXI. 
FRANK GREYSTOCK’S SECOND VISIT TO PORTRAY. 


On this occasion Frank Greystock went down to Portray Castle with 
the intention of staying: at the house during the very short time that 
he would remain in Scotland. He was going there solely on his 
cousin’s business,—with no view to grouse-shooting or other pleasure, 
and he purposed remaining but a very short time,—perhaps only 
one night. His cousin, moreover, had spoken of having guests with 
her, in which case there could be no impropriety in his doing so. 
And whether she had guests, or whether she had not, what difference 
could it really make? Mr. Andrew Gowran had already seen what 
there was to see, and could do all the evil that could be done. He 
could, if he were so minded, spread reports in the neighbourhood, 
and might, perhaps, have the power of communicating what he had 
discovered to the Eustace faction,—John Eustace, Mr. Camperdown, 
and Lord Fawn. That evil, if it were an evil, must be. encountered 
with absolute indifference. So he went direct to the castle, and was 
received quietly, but very graciously, by his cousin Lizzie. 

There were no guests then staying at Portray; but that very 
distinguished lady, Mrs. Carbuncle, with her niece, Miss Roanoke, 
had been there; as had also that very well-known nobleman, Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers. Lord George and Mrs. Carbuncle were 
in the habit of seeing a good deal of each other, though, as all the 
world knew, there was nothing between them but the simplest 
friendship. And Sir Griffin Tewett had also been there, a young 
baronet who was supposed to be enamoured of that most gorgeous 
of beauties, Lucinda Roanoke. Of all these grand friends,—friends 
with whom Lizzie had become acquainted in London,—nothing 
further need be said here, as they were not at the castle when Frank 
arrived. When he came, whether by premeditated plan or by the 
chance of circumstances, Lizzie had no one with her at Portray,— 
except the faithful Macnulty. 
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“T thought to have found you with all the world here,” said 
Frank,—the faithful Macnulty being then present. 

“‘Well,—we have had people, but only for a couple of days. 
They are all coming again, but not till November. You hunt; 
—don’t you, Frank?” 

“T have no time for hunting. Why do you ask?” 

“T’m going to hunt. It’s a long way to go,—ten or twelve 
miles generally ; but almost everybody hunts here. Mrs. Carbuncle 
is coming again, and she is about the best lady in England after 
hounds ;—so they tell me. And Lord George is coming again.” 

“Who is Lord George ?” 

“You remember Lord George Carruthers, whom we all knew in 
London ?” 

“ What,—the tall man with the hollow eyes and the big whiskers, 
whose life is a mystery to every one. Is he coming?” 

“T like him, just because he isn’t a ditto to every man one meets. 
And Sir Griffin Tewett is coming.” 

“Who is ditto to everybody.” 

“ Well;—yes; poor Sir Griffin! The truth is, he is awfully 
smitten with Mrs. Carbuncle’s niece.” 

“Don’t you go match-making, Lizzie,” said Frank. “That Sir 
Griffin is a fool, we will all allow; but it’s my belief he has wit 
enough to make himself pass off as a man of fortune, with very 
little to back it. He’s at law with his mother, at law with his 
sisters, and at law with his younger brother.” 

“Tf he were at law with his great-grandmother, it would be 
nothing to me, Frank. She has her aunt to take care of her, and Sir 
Griffin is coming with Lord George.” 

“ You don’t mean to put up all their horses, Lizzie?” 

“Well, not all. Lord George and Sir Griffin are to keep theirs at 
Troon, or Kilmarnock, or somewhere. ‘The ladies will bring two 
apiece, and I shall have two of my own.” 

“ And carriage-horses and hacks ?”’ 

“The carriage-horses are here,—of course.” 

“Tt will cost you a great deal of money, Lizzie.” 

“ That’s just what I tell her,” said Miss Macnulty. 

“T’ve been living here; not spending one shilling for the last two 
months,” said Lizzie, ‘and all for the sake of economy; yet people 
think that no woman was ever left so rich: Surely I can afford to 
see a few friends for one month in the year. If I find I can’t afford 
so much as that, I shall let the place, and go and live abroad some- 
where. It’s too much to suppose that a woman should shut herself 
up here for six or eight months and see nobody all the time.” 

On that, the day of Frank’s arrival, not a word was said about the 
necklace, nor of Lord Fawn, nor of the mutual pledge which had 
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been taken and given down among the rocks. Frank, before dinner, 
went out about the place, that he might see how things were going 
on, and observe whether the widow was being ill-treated and unfairly 
eaten up by her dependents. He was, too, a little curious as to a 
matter as to which his curiosity was soon relieved. He had hardly 
reached the out-buildings which lay behind the kitchen-gardens on 
his way to the Portray woods, before he encountered Andy Gowran. 
That faithful adherent of the family raised his hand to his cap and 
bobbed his head, and then silently, and with renewed diligence, applied 
himself to the job which he had in hand. The gate of the little yard 
in which the cowshed stood was off its hinges, and Andy was resetting 
the post and making the fence tight and tidy. Frank stood a 
moment watching him, and then asked after his health. ‘“’Deed am 
I nae that to boost about in the way of bodily heelth, Muster Grey- 
stock. I’ve just o’er mony things to tent to, to tent to my ain sell 
asa prudent mon ought. It’s airly an’ late wi’ me, Muster Grey- 
stock; and the lumbagy just a’ o’er a mon, isn’t the pleasantest 
freend in the warld.” Frank said that he was sorry to hear so bad 
an account of Mr. Gowran’s health, and passed on. It was not for 
him to refer to the little scene in which Mr. Gowran had behaved so 
badly and had shaken his head. If the misbehaviour had been con- 
doned by Lady Eustace, the less that he said about it the better. 
Then he went on through the woods, and was well aware that Mr. 
Gowran’s fostering care had not been abated by his disapproval of 
his mistress. The fences had been repaired since Frank was there, 
and stones had been laid on the road or track over which was to be 
carried away the underwood which it would be Lady Eustace’s 
privilege to cut during the coming winter. 

Frank was not alone for one moment with his cousin during that 
evening, but in the presence of Miss Macnulty all the circumstances 
of the necklace were discussed. ‘Of course it is my own,” said 
Lady Eustace, standing up,—‘ my own to do just what I please with. 
If they go on like this with me, they will almost tempt me to sell it 
for what it will fetch,—just to prove to them that Ican doso. I 
have half a mind to sell it, and then send them the money, and tell 
them to put it by for my little Flory. Would not that serve them 
right, Frank ?” 

“T don’t think I’d do that, Lizzie.” 

“Why not? You always tell me what not to do, but you never 
say what I ought.” 

“That is because I am so wise and prudent. If you were to 
attempt to sell the diamonds they would stop you, and would not 
give you credit for the generous purpose afterwards.” 

“ They wouldn’t stop you if you sold the ring you wear.” The 
ring had been given to him by Lucy, after their engagement, and 
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was the only present she had ever made him. It had been purchased 
out of her own earnings, and had been put on his finger by her own 
hand. Either from accident or craft he had not worn it when he 
had been before at Portray, and Lizzie had at once observed it as a 
thing she had never seen before. She knew well that he would 
not buy such a ring. Who had given him the ring? Frank 
almost blushed as he looked down at the trinket, and Lizzie 
was sure that it had been given by that sly little creeping thing, 
Lucy. ‘“ Let me look at the ring,” she said. ‘ Nobody could stop 
you if you chose to sell this to me.” 

“Little things are always less troublesome than big things,” he 
said. 

‘“‘ What is the price?” she asked. 

“Tt is not in the market, Lizzie. Nor should your diamonds be 
there. You must be content to let them take what legal steps they 
may think fit, and defend your property. After that you can do as 
you please ; but keep them safe till the thing is settled. If I were 
you I would have them at the bankers.” 

“Yes ;—and then when I ask for them to be told that they 
couldn’t be given up to me, because of Mr. Camperdown or the Lord 
Chancellor. And what’s the good of a thing locked up? You wear 
your ring ;—why shouldn’t I wear my necklace ? ” 

“T have nothing to say against it.” 

“Tt isn’t that I care for such things. Do I, Julia?” 

“All ladies like them, I suppose,” said that stupidest and most 
stubborn of all humble friends, Miss Macnulty. 

“T don’t like them at all, and you know I don’t. I hate them. 
They have been the misery of my life. Oh, how they have tor- 
mented me! Even when I am asleep I dream about them, and 
think that people steal them. They have never given me one 
moment’s happiness. When I have them on I am always fearing 
that Camperdown and Son are behind me, and are going to clutch 
them. And I think too well of myself to believe that anybody will 
care more for me because of a necklace. The only good they have 
ever done me has been to save me from a man who I now know 
never cared for me. But they are mine ;—and therefore I choose to 
keep them. Though I am only a woman I have an idea of my own 
rights, and will defend them as far as they go. If you say I ought 
not to sell them, Frank, I'll keep them; but I'll wear them as 
commonly as you do that gage d’amour which you carry on your 
finger. Nobody shall ever see me without them. I won’t go to any 
old dowager’s tea-party without them. Mr. John Eustace has chosen 
to accuse me of stealing them.” 

“‘T don’t think John Eustace has ever said a word about them,’ 
said Frank. 
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“Mr. Camperdown then ;—people who choose to call themselves 
the guardians and protectors of my boy, as if I were not his best 
guardian and protector! I'll show them at any rate that I’m not 
ashamed of my booty. I don’t see why I should lock them up in a 
musty old bank. Why don’t you send your ring to the bank?” 
Frank could not but feel that she did it all very well. In the first 
place she was very pretty in the display of her half-mock indignation. 
Though she used some strong words, she used them with an air that 
carried them off and left no impression that she had ever been 
either vulgar or violent. And then, though the indignation was 
half-mock, it was also half-real, and her courage and spirit were 
attractive. Greystock had at last taught himself to think that Mr. 
Camperdown was not justified in the claim which he made, and that 
in consequence of that unjust claim Lizzie Eustace had been sub- 
jected to ill-usage. ‘‘ Did you ever see this bone of contention,” she 
asked ;—“ this fair Helen for which Greeks and Romans are to 
fight ?” 

“‘T never saw the necklace, if you mean that.” 

“T’ll fetch it. You ought to see it as you have to talk about it so 
often.” 

“Can I get it?” asked Miss Macnulty. 

“ Heaven and earth! To suppose that I should ever keep them 
under less than seven keys, and that there should be any of the locks 
that anybody should be able to open except myself! ” 

« And where are the seven keys? ” asked Frank. 

“Next to my heart,” said Lizze, putting her hand on her left side. 
«‘ And when I sleep they are always tied round my neck in a bag, 
and the bag never escapes from my grasp. And I have such a knife 
under my pillow, ready for Mr. Camperdown, should he come to seize 
them!” Then she ran out of the room, and in a couple of minutes 
returned with the necklace, hanging loose in her hand. It was part 
of her little play to show by her speed that the close locking of the 
jewels was a joke, and that the ornament, precious as it was, received 
at her hands no other treatment than might any indifferent feminine 
bauble. Nevertheless within those two minutes she had contrived to 
unlock the heavy iron case which always stood beneath the foot of 
her bed. ‘“ There,” she said, chucking the necklace across the table 
to Frank, so that he was barely able to catch it. ‘There is ten 
thousand pounds’ worth, as they tell me. Perhaps you will not 
believe me when I say that I should have the greatest satisfaction in 
the world in throwing them out among those blue waves yonder, did 
I not think that Camperdown and Son would fish them up again.” 

Frank spread the necklace on the table, and stood up to look at it, 
while Miss Macnulty came and gazed at the jewels over his shoulder. 
“ And that is worth ten thousand pounds,” said he. 
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“So people say.” 

«And your husband gave it you just as another man gives a 
trinket that costs ten shillings!” 

“ Just as Lucy Morris gave you that ring.” 

He smiled, but took no other notice of the accusation. “I am so 
poor a man,”’ said he, “ that this string of stones, which you throw 
about the room like a child’s toy, would be the making of me.” 

“Take it and be made,” said Lizzie. 

“Tt seems an awful thing to me to have so much value in my 
hands,” said Miss Macnulty, who had lifted the necklace off the table. 
“Tt would buy an estate; wouldn’t it?” 

“It would buy the honourable estate of matrimony if it belonged 
to many women,” said Lizzie,—‘ but it hasn’t had just that effect 
with me ;—has it, Frank ? ” 

“You haven’t used it with that view yet.” 

« Will you have it, Frank?” she said. “Take it with all its en- 
cumbrances, and weight of cares. Take it with all the burthen of 
Messrs. Camperdown’s lawsuits upon it. You shall be as welcome 
to it as flowers were ever welcomed in May.” 

‘‘The encumbrances are too heavy,” said Frank. 

“ You prefer a little ring.” 

“ Very much.” 

“T don’t doubt but you’re right,” said Lizzie. ‘ Who fears to 
rise will hardly get a fall. But there they are for you to look at, 
and there they shall remain for the rest of the evening.” So saying, 
she clasped the string round Miss Macnulty’s throat. ‘How do you 
feel, Julia, with an estate upon your neck? Five hundred acres at 
twenty pounds an acre. Let us call it £500 a year. That’s about 
it.”’ Miss Macnulty looked as though she did not like it, but she stood 
for a time bearing the precious burthen, while Frank explained to 
his cousin that she could hardly buy land to pay her five per cent. 
They were then taken off and left lying on the table till Lady 
Eustace took them with her as she went to bed. ‘I do feel so like 
some naughty person in the Arabian Nights,” she said, “who has 
got some great treasure that always brings him into trouble; but he 
can’t get rid of it, because some spirit has given it to him. At last, 
some morning it turns to slate stones, and then he has to be a water- 
carrier, and is happy ever afterwards, and marries the king’s 
daughter. What sort of a king’s son will there be for me when this 
turns into slate stones? Good night, Frank.” Then she went off 
with her diamonds and her bed-candle. 

On the following day Frank suggested that there should be a 
business conversation. “That means that I am to sit silent and 
obedient while you lecture me,” she said. But she submitted, and 
they went together into the little sitting-room which looked out over 
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the sea,—the room where she kept her Shelley and her Byron, and 
practised her music and did water-colours, and sat, sometimes dream- 
ing of a Corsair. ‘“ And now, my gravest of Mentors, what must a 
poor ignorant female Telemachus do, so that the world may not 
trample on her too heavily?” He began by telling her what had 
happened between himself and Lord Fawn, and recommended her to 
write to that unhappy nobleman, returning any present that she 
might have received from him, and expressing, with some mild but 
intelligible sarcasm, her regret that their paths should have crossed 
each other. ‘I’ve worse in store for his lordship than that,” said 
Lizzie. 

‘Do you mean by any personal interview ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“T think you are wrong, Lizzie.” 

“Of course you do. Men have become so soft themselves, that 
they no longer dare to think even of punishing those who behave 
badly, and they expect women to be softer and more fainéant than 
themselves. I have been ill-used.” 

“ Certainly you have.” 

“ And I will be revenged. Look here, Frank; if your view of 
these things is altogether different from mine, let us drop the subject. 
Of all living human beings you are the one that is most to me now. 
Perhaps you are more than any other ever was. But, even for you, 
I cannot alter my nature. Even for you I would not alter it if I 
could. That man has injured me, and all the world knows it. I 
will have my revenge, and all the world shall know that. I did 
wrong ;—I am sensible enough of that.” 

“ What wrong do you mean ?” 

“T told a man whom I never loved that I would marry him. God 
knows that I have been punished.” 

“ Perhaps, Lizzie, it is better as it is.” 

“A great deal better. I will tell you now that I could never 
induce myself to go into church with that man as his bride. With a 
man I didn’t love I might have done so, but not with a man I 
despised.” 

“You have been saved, then, from a greater evil.” 

“Yes ;—but not the less is his injury tome. It is not because 
he despises me that he rejects me;—nor is it because he thought that 
I had taken property that was not my own.” 

“ Why then?” 

“ Because he was afraid the world would say that I had done so. 
Poor shallow creature! But he shall be punished.” 

“TI do not know how you can punish him.” 

“Leave that tome. I have another thing to do much more dif- 
ficult.”” She paused, looking for a moment up into his face, and then . 
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turning her eyes upon the ground. As he said nothing, she went on. 
“T have to excuse myself to you for having accepted him.” 

“‘T have never blamed you.” 

“Not in words. How should you? But if you have not blamed 
me in your heart, I despise you. I know you have. I have seen it 
in your eyes when you have counselled me, either to take the poor 
creature or to leave him. Speak out, now, like a man. Is it 
not so?” 

“T never thought you loved him.” 

“Loved him! Is there anything in him or about him that a 
woman could love? Is he not a poor social stick ;—a bit of half- 
dead wood, good to make a post of, if one wants a post? I did want 
a post so sorely then! ” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“ You don’t?” 

“No, indeed. It was natural that you should be inclined to 
marry again.” 

“ Natural that I should be inclined to marry again! And is that 
all? It is hard sometimes to see whether men are thick-witted, or 
hypocrites so perfect that they seem to be so. I cannot bring myself 
to think you thick-witted, Frank.” 

“Then I must be the perfect hypocrite,—of course.” 

“You believed I accepted Lord Fawn because it was natural that 
I should wish to marry again! Frank, you believed nothing of the 
kind. I accepted him in my anger, in my misery, in my despair, 
because I had expected you to come to me,—and you had not 
come ! ”——She had thrown herself now into a chair, and sat looking 
at him. ‘You had told me that you would come, and you had 
stayed away. It was you, Frank, that I wanted to punish then ;— 
but there was no punishment in it for you. When is it to be, 
Frank ?” 

‘““When is what to be?” he asked, in a low voice, all but dumb- 
founded. How was he to put an end to this conversation, and what 
was he to say to her ? 

“ Your marriage with that little wizened thing who gave you the 
ring,—that prim morsel of feminine propriety who has been clever 
enough to make you believe that her morality would suffice to make 
you happy.” 

“T will not hear Lucy Morris abused, Lizzie.” 

“Ts that abuse? Is it abuse to say that she is moral and proper ? 
But, sir, I shall abuse her. I know her for what she is, while your 
eyes are sealed. She is wise and moral, and decorous and prim ; but 
she is a hypocrite, and has no touch of real heart in her composition. 
Not abuse her when she has robbed me of all,—all,—all that I have 
in the world! Goto her. You had better go at once. I did not 
mean to say all this, but it has been said, and you must leave me. 
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I, at any rate, cannot play the hypocrite ;—I wish I could.” He 
rose and came to her, and attempted to take her hand, but she flung 
away from him. “No!” she said,—‘ never again; never, unless 
you will tell me that the promise you made me when we were down 
on the sea-shore was a true promise. Was that truth, sir, or was it 
a—lie?” 

‘Lizzie, do not use such a word as that to me.” 

“T cannot stand picking my words when the whole world is going 
round with me, and my very brain is on fire. What is it to me 
what my words are? Say one syllable to me, and every word I 
utter again while breath is mine shall be spoken to do your pleasure. 
If you cannot say it, it is nothing to me what you or any one may 
think of my words. You know my secret, and I care not who else 
knows it. At any rate, I can die!” Then she paused a moment, and 
after that stalked steadily out of the room. 

That afternoon Frank took a long walk by himself over the 
mountains, nearly to the Cottage and back again ; and on his return 
was informed that Lady Eustace was ill, and had gone to bed. At 
any rate, she was too unwell to come down todinner. He, therefore, 
and Miss Macnulty sat down to dine, and passed the evening together 
without other companionship. Fiank had resolved during his walk 
that he would leave Portray the next day; but had hardly resolved 
upon anything else. One thing, however, seemed certain to him. 
He was engaged to marry Lucy Morris, and to that engagement he 
must be true. His cousin was very charming,—and had never 
looked so lovely in his eyes as when she had been confessing her love 
for him. And he had wondered at and admired her courage, her 
power of language, and her force. He could not quite forget how 
useful would be her income to him. And, added to this, there was 
present to him an unwholesome feeling,— ideas absolutely at variance 
with those better ideas which had prompted him when he was 
writing his offer to Lucy Morris in his chambers,—that a woman 
such as was his cousin Lizzie was fitter to be the wife of a man 
thrown, as he must be, into the world, than a dear, quiet, domestic 
little girl such as Lucy Morris. But to Lucy Morris he was engaged, 
and therefore there was an end of it. 

The next morning he sent his love to his cousin, asking whether 
he should see her before he went. It was still necessary that he 
should know what attorneys to employ on her behalf if the threatened 
bill were filed by Messrs. Camperdown. Then he suggested a firm 
in his note. Might he put the case into the hands of Mr. Townsend, 
who was a friend of hisown? There came back to him a scrap of 
paper, an old envelope, on which were written the names of Mowbray 
and Mopus ;—Mowbray and Mopus in a large scrawling hand, and 
with pencil. He put the scrap of paper into his pocket, feeling that 
he could not remonstrate with her at this moment, and was prepared 
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to depart ; when there came a message to him. Lady Eustace was 
still unwell, but had risen; and if it were not giving him too much 
trouble, would see him before he went. He followed the messenger 
to the same little room, looking out upon the sea, and then found 
her, dressed indeed, but with a white morning wrapper on, and with 
hair loose over her shoulders. Her eyes were red with weeping, and 
her face was pale, and thin, and woe-begone. ‘I am so sorry that 
you are ill, Lizzie,” he said. 

“Yes; I am ill ;—sometimes very ill; but what does it matter? 
I did not send for you, Frank, to speak of aught so trivial as that. 
I have a favour to ask.” 

“Of course I will grant it.” 

“Tt is your forgiveness for my conduct yesterday.” 

“Oh, Lizzie!” 

“Say that you forgive me. Say it!” 

“How can I forgive where there has been no fault ? ” 

“There has been fault. Say that you forgive me.” And she 
stamped her foot as she demanded his pardon. 

“T do forgive you,” he said.. 

“‘ And now, one farewell.” She then threw herself upon his breast 
and kissed him. ‘“ Now, go,” she said; “ go, and come no more to 
me, unless you would see me mad. May God Almighty bless you, 
and make you happy!” As she uttered this prayer she held the 
door in her hand, and there was nothing for him but to leave her. 





Cuarrer XXXII. 
MR. AND MRS. HITTAWAY IN SCOTLAND. 


A GREAT many people go-to Scotland in the autumn. When you 
have your autumn holiday in hand to dispose of it, there is nothing 
more aristocratic that you can do than to go to Scotland. Dukes 
are more plentiful there than in Pall Mall, and you will meet an earl 
or at least a lord on every mountain. Of course, if you merely 
travel about from inn to inn, and neither have a moor of your own 
nor stay with any great friend, you don’t quite enjoy the cream of it ; 
but to go to Scotland in August, and stay there, perhaps, till the end 
of September, is about the most certain step you can take towards 
autumnal fashion. Switzerland and the Tyrol, and even Italy, are 
all redolent of Mr. Cook, and in those beautiful lands you become 
subject at least to suspicion. 

By no persons was the duty of adhering to the best side of society 
more clearly appreciated than by Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway of Warwick 
Square. Mr. Hittaway was Chairman of the Board of Civil Appeals, 
and was a man who quite understood that there are chairmen—and 
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chairmen. He could name to you three or four men holding respon- 
sible permanent official positions quite as good as that he filled in 
regard to salary,—which, as he often said of his own, was a mere 
nothing, just a poor two thousand pounds a year, not as much as a 
grocer would make in a decent business,—but they were simply 
head clerks and nothing more. Nobody knew anything of them. 
They had no names. You did not mect them anywhere. Cabinet 
ministers never heard of them; and nobody out of their own offices 
ever consulted them. But there are others, and Mr. Hittaway felt 
greatly conscious that he was one of them, who moved altogether in 
a different sphere. One minister of State would ask another whether 
Hittaway had been consulted on this or on that measure ;—-so at 
least the Hittawayites were in the habit of reporting. The names 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway were constantly in the papers. They 
were invited to evening gatherings at the houses of both the alter- 
nate Prime Ministers. They were to be seen at fashionable gather- 
ings up the river. They attended concerts at Buckingham Palace. 
Once a year they gave a dinner-party which was inserted in the 
Morning Post. On such occasions at least one Cabinet Minister 
always graced the board. In fact, Mr. Hittaway, as Chairman of 
the Board of Civil Appeals, was somebody ; and Mrs. Hittaway, as 
his wife and as sister to a peer, was somebody also. The reader will 
remember that Mrs. Hittaway had been a Fawn before she married. 
There is this drawback upon the happy condition which Mr. 
Hittaway had achieved,—that it demands a certain expenditure. 
Let nobody dream that he can be somebody without having to pay 
for that honour ;—unless, indeed, he be a clergyman. When you 
go to a concert at Buckingham Palace you pay nothing, it is true, 
for your ticket; anda Cabinet Minister dining with you does not 
eat or drink more than your old friend Jones the attorney. But in 
some insidious unforeseen manner,—in a way that can only be 
understood after much experience,—these luxuries of fashion do 
make a heavy pull on a modest income. Mrs. Hittaway knew this 
thoroughly, having much experience, and did make her fight bravely, 
For Mr. Hittaway’s income was no more than modest. A few thou- 
sand pounds he had of his own when he married, and his Clara had 
brought to him the unpretending sum of fifteen hundred. But, 
beyond that, the poor official salary,—which was less than what a 
decent grocer would make,—was their all. The house in Warwick 
Square they had prudently purchased on their marriage,—when 
houses in Warwick Square were cheaper than they are now,—and 
there they carried on their battle, certainly with success. But two 
thousand a year does not go very far in Warwick Square, even though 
you sit rent free, if you have a family and absolutely must keep a 
carriage. It therefore resulted that when Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway 
went to Scotland, which they would endeavour to do every year, it was 
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very important that they should accomplish their aristocratic holiday 
as visitors at the house of some aristocratic friend. So well had they 
played their cards in this respect, that they seldom failed altogether. 
In one year they had been the guests of a great marquis quite in 
the north, and that had been a very glorious year. To talk of 
Stackallan was, indeed, a thing of beauty. But in that year Mr. 
Hittaway had made himself very useful in London. Since that they 
had been at delicious shooting lodges in Ross and Inverness-shire, 
had visited a millionaire at his palace amidst the Argyle mountains, 
had been féted in a western island, had been bored by a Dundee 
dowager, and put up with a Lothian laird. But the thing had been 
almost always done, and the Hittaways were known as people that 
went to Scotland. He could handle a gun, and was clever enough 
never to shoot a keeper. She could read aloud, could act a little, 
could talk or hold her tongue ; and let her hosts be who they would 
and as mighty as you please, never caused them trouble by seeming 
to be out of their circle, and on that account requiring peculiar 
attention. 

On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway were the guests of old 
Lady Pierrepoint, in Dumfries. There was nothing special to re- 
commend Lady Pierrepoint except that she had a large house and a 
good income, and that she liked to have people with her of whom 
everybody knew something. So far was Lady Pierrepoint from 
being high in the Hittaway world, that Mrs. Hittaway felt called 
upon to explain to her friends that she was forced to go to Dumdum 
House by the duties of old friendship. Dear old Lady Pierrepoint 
had been insisting on it for the last ten years. And there was this 
advantage, that Dumfriesshire is next to Ayrshire, that Dumdum 
was not very far,—some twenty or thirty miles,—from Portray, and 
that she might learn something about Lizzie Eustace in her country 
house. 

It was nearly the end of August when the Hittaways left London 
to stay an entire month with Lady Pierrepoint. Mr. Hittaway had 
very frequently explained his defalcation as to fashion,—in that he 
was remaining in London for three weeks after Parliament had 
broken up,—by the peculiar exigencies of the Board of Appeals in 
that year. To one or two very intimate friends Mrs. Hittaway had 
hinted that everything must be made to give way to this horrid 
business of Fawn’s marriage. ‘ Whatever happens, and at whatever 
cost, that must be stopped,” she had ventured to say to Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser.—who, however, could hardly be called one of her very 
intimate friends. “I don’t see it at all,” said Lady Glencora. “I 
think Lady Eustace is very nice. And why shouldn’t she marry 
Lord Fawn if she’s engaged to him?” ‘But you have heard of 
the necklace, Lady Glencora?” ‘Yes, I’ve heard of it. I wish 
anybody would come to me and try and get my diamonds! They 
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should hear what I would say.” Mrs. Hittaway greatly admired 
Lady Glencora, but not the less was she determined to persevere. 

Had Lord Fawn been altogether candid and open with his family 
at this time, some trouble might have been saved; for he had almost 
altogether resolved that, let the consequences be what they might, 
he would not marry Lizzie Eustace. But he was afraid to say this 
even to his own sister. He had promised to marry the woman, and 
he must walk very warily, or the objurgations of the world would 
be too many for him. “It must depend altogether on her conduct, 
Clara,” he had said when last his sister had persecuted him on the 
subject. She was not, however, sorry to have an opportunity of 
learning something of the lady’s doings. Mr. Hittaway had more 
than once called on Mr. Camperdown. “ Yes,’ Mr. Camperdown 
had said in answer to a question from Lord Fawn’s brother-in-law ; 
“she would play old gooseberry with the property, if we hadn’t some 
one to look after it. There’s a fellow named Gowran who has lived 
there all his life, and we depend very much upon him.” 

It is certainly true, that as to many points of conduct, women are 
less nice than men. Mr. Hittaway would not probably have con- 
descended himself to employ espionage, but Mrs. Hittaway was less 
scrupulous. She actually went down to Troon and had an interview 
with Mr. Gowran, using freely the names of Mr. Camperdown and 
of Lord Fawn; and some ten days afterwards Mr. Gowran travelled 
as far as Dumfries, and Dumdum, and had an interview with Mrs. 
Hittaway. The result of all this, and of further inquiries, will be 
shown by the following letter from Mrs. Hittaway to her sister 
Amelia :— 

**Dumdum, 9th September, 18—. 

“My pear AMELIA, 

‘¢ Here we are, and here we have to remain to the end of the 
month. Of course it suits, and all that; but it is awfully dull. 
Richmond for this time of the year is a paradise to it; and as for 
coming to Scotland every autumn, I am sick of it. Only what is 
one to do if one lives in London? If it wasn’t for Orlando and the 
children, I’d brazen it out, and let people say what they pleased. 
As for health, I’m never so well as at home, and I do like having 
my own things about me. Orlando has literally nothing to do here. 
There is no shooting, except pheasants, and that doesn’t begin till 
October. 

“ But I’m very glad I’ve come as to Frederic, and the more so, as 
I have learned the truth as to that Mr. Greystock. She, Lady 
Eustace, is a bad creature in every way. She still pretends that she 
is engaged to Frederic, and tells everybody that the marriage is not 
broken off, and yet she has her cousin with her, making love to him 
in the most indecent way. People used to say in her favour that at 
any rate she never flirted. I never quite know what people mean 
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when they talk of flirting. But you may take my word for it that 
she allows her cousin to embrace her, and embraces him. I would 
not say it if I could not prove it. It is horrible to think of it, when 
one remembers that she is almost justified in saying that Frederic is 
engaged to her. 

“No doubt he was engaged to her. It was a great misfortune, 
but, thank God, is not yet past remedy. He has some foolish feeling 
of what he calls honour; as if a man can be bound in honour to 
marry a woman who has deceived him in every point! She still 
sticks to the diamonds,—if she has not sold them, as I believe she 
has; and Mr. Camperdown is going to bring an action against her 
in the High Court of Chancery. But still Frederic will not abso- 
lutely declare the thing off. I feel, therefore, that it is my duty to 
let him know what I have learned. I should be the last to stir in 
such a matter unless I was sure I could prove it. But I don’t quite 
like to write to Frederic. Will mamma see him, and tell him what 
I say? Of course you will show this letter to mamma. If not, I 
must postpone it till I am in town;—but I think it would come 
better from mamma. Mamma may be sure that she is a bad woman. 

«And now what do you think of your Mr. Greystock? As sure 
as I am here he was seen with his arm round his cousin’s waist, 
sitting out of doors,—tkissing her! I was never taken in by that 
story of his marrying Lucy Morris. He is the last man in the world 
to marry a governess. He is over head and ears in debt, and if he 
marries at all, he must marry some one with money. I really think 
that mamma, and you, and all of you have been soft about that girl. 
I believe she has been a good governess,—that is, good after 
mamma’s easy fashion ; and I don’t for a moment suppose that she 
is doing anything underhand. But a governess with a lover never 
does suit, and I’m sure it won’t suit in this case. If I were you I 
would tell her. I think it would be the best charity. Whether they 
mean to marry I can’t tell,—Mr. Greystock, that is, and this woman; 
but they ought to mean it ;—that’s all. 

“Let me know at once whether mamma will see Frederic, and 
speak to him openly. She is quite at liberty to use my name; only 
nobody but mamma should see this letter. 

“Love to them all, 
“Your most affectionate sister, 
“ CiuarRA Hitraway.” 


In writing to Amelia instead of to her mother, Mrs. Hittaway 
was sure that she was communicating her ideas to at least two 
persons at Fawn Court, and that therefore there would be discussion. 
Had she written to her mother, her mother might probably have held 
her peace, and done nothing. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








